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ASSOCIATION. 


‘Tne machinery of mind, though wonderfully intricate and 
complex, is regulated by a very few simple and comprehensive 
principles. ‘The world of thought, like the world of matter, is 
but the product of different atlinites and combinations, whose 
law is one and universal. Examine the ten thousand forms 
under which intellect is presented to us—enveloped in the sable 
tobe of philosophy, breathing the inspiration of poetry, shining 
through the pleasing mazes of science, or tricked out with all the 
parti-colored livery of romance—and you may trace them all back 
to a few exhaustless fountains, forever welling up their deep, 
dark waters. One of these pervading principles, more extended 
in its Influence, perhaps, than almost any other, is the power of 
assoriation, We do not purpose, however, to treat of it in this 
bret essay, so much in the light of a mental phenomenon, as in 
its more obvious and practical relations. We leave to the skilled 
metaphysician, the task of tracing out the connection between 
the mind within and the world without; to show how that 
Which is ethereal and spirit-like, can act upon the gross clay 
which envelops it; to explain the secrecies of dreams, and the 
mysteries of waking visions; aud then to draw out, upon all 
tliese topies, a complete theory of the mental operations. We 
Wish merely to take a practical view of this principle, as it aflects 
the conduct and feelings of every day. 

The mind of man, in its incessant intercourse with nature, 1s 
unconsciously formed and moulded by its early associations. 
The intluenece of climate, natural scenery, government, and pur- 
Suits, Is quite as apparent in the formation of mind, as in the struc- 
ture and development of the bodily organs. The sportive sun- 
beam seems to impart to the inhabitant of a tropical clime, the 
Sprighthuess of its own nature; while the cold and icy north, i- 
liises into the heart of the Greenlander, a portion of his own eter- 
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nal frost. The mind goes forth from its seeret chambers, and 
roaming through the vast storehouse of nature, imperceptibly 
assumes a shape kindred to the varied forms it meets. Nota mo- 
ment hurces by, but stamps upon it an image it is destined to 
bear forever. Not an object Is presented to it, but will atlect 
every thought it originates through endless ages. Not a spring 
lies hidden i its inmost recess, but, when moved by some out- 
ward jutluence, will vibrate through eternity. Thus the ever- 
varving hues of nature, are but a mirror of the ever-changing 
forms of mind; and the circumstances of life, which are fleeting 
as the moment that gave them birth, exert a moulding influence 
upon that essence which will never die. So great is the extent 
of this prineiple in its operation, so powerful its agency in educa- 
ting the mitellect. 

One of the most important offices association Is made to fulfill, 
is, to assist in retaming Knowledge. It lies at the very founda- 
tion of memory, and is an admirable provision of nature, for the 
convenience of man, aud the advancement of learning. Suppose 
for a moment, that every thought which ever entered our mind, 
must, by a direct effort, be retained there separately, distinctly, 
and constantly. What a lumbering mass would the mind of a 
man of information present! what a charnel-house of cold and 
dead ideas, and frozen sentiments! What an utter confusion 
must, of necessity, attend all the phenomena which such an in- 
telleet would present. ‘Thoughts, rich, valuable, and abundant, 
might adorn his cabinet; but when he should wish to draw them 
forth, he would take now an agate, now an ore. Ask him for 
two related specimens, and with servile toil he must delve 
through the whole heap, to lay his hand upon them. We have 
seen such minds ;—eager to garner up truth, they indiscriminately 
throw into the hungry caverus of their intellect, every morsel of 
Information Which tallsin their way. The witty, the tender, the 
sublime, the beautiful, the ludicrous, scraps of history and bits of 
theology, odes, sonnets, and morceau of epic, ‘odds and ends’ of 
hewspaper paragraphs; every thing, in short, throughout the 
Whole domain of literary life, as if the ingredients of another 
witches’ caldron, are mingled and shaken together in their men- 
tal storehouses. As it went in, so it must, if at all, come out. 
‘Tax their information on any given subject, and you are like to 
get a reply as wide of the mark, as the fabled responses 0! 
Dodona, Ever ready to make answer, they will thrust out the 
hand to the motley pile, and present you with the first ingredi- 
eut, though it be no more to your purpose than a thousand other 
things in the universe of thought. But the man of cultivated 
talent, Who has parcelled out his ideas according to his subjects 
of reflection, and laid them away together, has them ever pet 
fectly at command. Without burdening his memory to retail 
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every one by a distinct effort, he has only firmly to fix a leading 
thought, and the whole connected chain will follow. Hence, in 
a single moment, he will bring forward more upon the point at 
issue, than his counterpart could accumulate in a lifetime. Thus 
association affords a man that, which is acknowledged by all, to 
be the prime feature of a perfect education, the power of bring- 
ing all his resources to bear at any time, upon any subject which 
may present itself to his consideration. We have often wonder- 
ed at the skill which the showman displays in arranging his 
wires and cords, so perfectly to represent the motions of the hu- 
man frame. "Che man of learning makes association the con- 
necting Wire which pervades the whole body of knowledge. 
With a magician’s hand he pulls one string, and all the seenes of 
ancient story rise to view ; another, and philosophy pours out her 
treasures ; another, and you listen to the voice of song. 

Association elevates the moral feelings of man’s nature. Who- 
ever has his eyes open on the world, cannot be insensible to the 
great truth it throws back in every part, upon the mind of him 
who contemplates its wouders—there is a God. Ile may read 
the lesson if he will, blazing in the stars of might; and hear at 
echoed in the shrill: blasts of heaven. He may see it parted on 
the green leat of summer, or wafted in the soft sighing of the 
evening zephyr. Not alone the refinements of civilization, but 
even the rude lineaments of savage life are suflicient to render 
the mind susceptible to such impressions. ‘The Indian believes 
the rumbling of the waterfall the voice of the ‘Great Spirit,’ 
aud the artillery of heaven but the deep tones of his wrath. ‘The 
man of enlightened intellect beholds these manifestations of a 
superhuman power with still livelier feelings ; and while reading 
the open book of nature, with gratitude would fain acknowledge 
that its author is divine. Wherever he directs his inquiries, 
‘earth with her thousand voices answers, God.’ 

We recognize in this principle one of the richest sources of our 
eunjoyments. "There is uo class of people, no age or condition, to 
Which this pleasure is exclusively confined. In a greater or less 
degree it visits all. It furnishes joy not alone amid the fascina- 
tious of social life, but in the hour of solitude and loneliness. 
(ten will the man whose form is bowed down by the weight of 
threescore years and ten, whose measured steps are fast verging 
to the grave, find a green oasis amid the barrenness of his days, 
When the sight of youthful gladness calls back into his sluggish 
Veins the joyous flow of his young lite-blood. "The thoughts of 
childhood reanimate his dissolving frame, and make him move 
once more amoung the scenes of ‘auld lang syne.’ He feels his 
aged limbs clothed again with the hard thews with which he 
once strained the bow, and cleaved the billow. His mind once 
more thrills with the buoyancy which turned every avocation 
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into an instrument of pleasure ; which robbed pain of its anguish ; 
and made even his defeats in his childish plans, but the induce- 
ments to new exertions. Itis good for that old man to revisit 
these scenes; to bask once more in the sunshine of these gala 
days; to quit for a few short hours an age to which ‘the grass- 
hopper is a burden,’ and live again amid the musie of fond recol- 
lections. 

The homeless wanderer, atloat on the tide of a world whose 
tender mercy is cruelty, oft feels the wizard power of association. 
Standing, perchanee, in the aisle of some turreted cathedral, he 
gazes at the splendor poured about him by a thousand sparkling 
eressets, and listens to the deep hallelujah which burns along the 
high arches of that lower temple. But amid all this gorgeous- 
ness, he teels that there etists not the charm which hovers sweet 
about his own neat cottage, on the spot he calls his home. The 
harmony of that strain is dissonance in his ear, compared with 
that mother’s voice which soothed his infant pains, and breathed 
into his troubled breast the softened words of sweet affection. 
The pompous adoration of that house of prayer, enters not into 
his soul as did the simple but true devotion at the fireside altar, 
when 

“This sire turned o'er wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ bible,” 
and ot 
* Those strains that ance did sweet in Zion glide, 
Ile waled a portion wi’ judicious care, 
And ‘ Let us worship Gov, he said, wi’ solemn air.” 


Sickened with the show of heartless formality, he hurries away 
from the gilded pageantry of the sanctuary, to seek in the loneli- 
ness of nature, afar from the works of man, emotions kindred to 
these which crowd his bosom and choke his utterance. The 
lowly vale and sunny hill-side are smiling with the lily and the 
vine. ‘The birds of song are chanting a response to the sparkling 
water which murmurs a hasty farewell as it glides past its pebbly 
banks. "lo his practiced ear, each speaks a familiar language. 
They tell him of a far-off shore, between which and himself, 
mountains rise and oceans roll. They tell him that nature paints 
the flowers and plumes ‘the wild-wood choir’ in this distant 
clime, with the same unerring eare which she displays for all her 
creatures. They shed about his soul the ‘light of other days,’ 
and direet his willing sight to the wanderer’s home. 'T’o a man int 
such a situation, who can deny that thoughts like these, though 
dashed with melancholy and painful emotions, are yet among the 
most blissful joys a mortal can taste? Association is this power 
which spirits him away from the stranger land, and sets him 
down amid the home of his fathers; which severs him for the 
hour trom the present, and bids him revel in distance and futurity. 
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To the scholar on classic ground, this principle gives every 
thing which renders such converse delightful. In what are the 
bald ruins of the temples of Dendera and Luxor, better than the 
blocks of granite which crown New Eneland’s beetling elitls ? 
Why is the dust of Athens holier than the soil of America ? 
Why the hilloeks of old Rome than the summits of our loftier 
elevations + "Phe distant Past has put his stamp upon them. 
Ther embalming isin the feelings of all those who shall ever 
elish the beauties of ancient lore, or pore over the history of fall- 
en greatness. "The lover of liberty who travels through the 
vlides of Hellas, and threads the streets of her far-famed cities, 
cannot ful to call up to his recollection those noble spirits who 

yled that fur land; whose mighty souls disdained the yoke, 
as Whose blood and treasures pure hased treedom tor themselves 
and tor their elildren. With teartul forebodings he observes the 
pale crescent now reflecting the moonbeamson the site of * Dian’s 
temple” and the lofty minaret surmounting the shrine of ancient 
votion. With a trembling, half hesitating lip. he asks, * Does 
liberty yet make this her resting-place 7? While he is viewing 
the prints of her retiring footsteps, in the prostrate groves of phi- 
losophy, and the pillars of the ruined Parthenon, the answer 
comes Whispering to his ears, ‘You are too late; liberty has 
flown far off toward the setting sun.’ And the straits of 'Ther- 
mopyle and the field of Marathon return the echo— too late, too 
late’ ~~ Yes—Greece, once the cradle of letters and the favored 
home of freedom, no longer holds that proud preeminence. Her 
scepter has departed. ‘True it is, that the spirtt which) breathed 
it her storied heroes, swells yet in the unshackled limbs of a rem- 
nautof her sons. ‘The Pelopounesus and the Isles are free. 
Yet, many a fair portion of her hallowed ground ts still defiled by 
the marks of servitude. "he "Turkish cimiter is glancing in the 
sane nellow rays which lighted the steelof the ancient patriot 
to the tyrant’s heart. A gloom dark as night has settled over that 
fairest portion of man’s heritaze : and the foot of the oppressor on 
the neck of his vietim, is stifling into the silence of death the last 
lunut throes of expiring liberty. 

Though we cannot glance at the present state of this unfortu- 
hate country without a sigh of sympathy, we associate with the 
history of her former splendor, feelings ot unfergned de light. 
The scholar who has imbibed the spirit of ‘the olden time’ from 
lis converse with the mighty dead, is more than almost any other, 
susceptible of these emotions. While turning over the pages of 
some aneient author, wandering among the scenes of that distin- 
fuished city, ‘the violet-crowne “dl, the poet-sung, renowne “ad 
\thens. he uo: 1y almost peop Je its ruins with the forms of those 
Who have long since passed away ; place Demosthenes on the 
Stitumit ot} Mars’ hill, Plato im his quiet grove, Diogenes in his 
humble dwelling, and the people rising up to do them honor. 
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The lover of antiquity who walks among the ruins of Pompeii, 
that ‘city of tombs,’ feels crowding up before his fancy the 
vloomy terrors of that night when its comeliness was laid in dust, 
and the joy of its inhabitants buried by the fiery tempest. As 
he threads its subterranean mazes, its very silence is the voice of 
warning. He enters the amphitheater, from which the brilliant 
throng that had congregated there, were hurried so unceremoni- 
ously to the banquet-hall of death. He starts with horror at 
those long rowsof skeletons that ‘ glare on him with their empty 
black bottomless eye-sockets An involuntary shudder comes 
over him_as the dust-cloud from dead men’s ashes rises at his foot- 
fall. ‘Phe Malernian has hardened in the amphora by their side. 
‘The picture, whose beauties time and the surrounding desolation 
have failed to efface, hangs mocking by its freshness the quiet 
sleepers. What a scene for imagination to people with wonders. 
What a place for association to absorb man’s faculties in devout 
contemplation ; to lead him through this labyrinth of vanities, 
to the region of a purer and nobler sentiment. 

The dweller in a Christian country, who visits the land where 
lived and died the ‘ Man of sorrows.’ who enters Jerusalem, over 
whose perverseness He wept and sighed, who strays along the 
shores 

“ Where the blue wave rolls nightly o'er deep Galilee,” 
who looks into the tomb now deprived of its risen tenant, who 
‘walks about Zion’s hill, and tells the towers thereof,’ feels, as 
no one else is capable of feeling, the force, the meaning of 
his faith; and ever after that, he reads the simple story of 
the sacred word, as one who is at home among the scenes it 
pictures, 

‘The power of association affords still higher pleasure in that it 
ministers to the woes of man, as well as enhances his enjoyments. 
In his more sorrowful moments it throws its shadowy wing over 
his spirit, and fills him with a pleasing dream. It furnishes food 
for his thoughts when bereft of friends and companions, when 
tortured with pain or weighed down with disgrace ; and even 
when hope has ceased to suggest its golden visions, it remains his 
boon companion in the lone hour of despair. Other pleasures fly 
with the changing circumstances which gave them birth; but 
this will not desert him so long as mind retains its empire, aud 
memory is its minister. 

Those who derive their origin from a more southern clime than 
this, will excuse us for briefly adverting in this connection, to the 
festivities which attend the celebration of a New England 
Thauksviving. It is here that association, occupied with weav- 
ing ito fond hearts the kindliest affections of which we are sus 
ceptible, the love of parents, brothers, sisters, home, appears in Its 
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most lovely and hallowed garb. This festival brings into play 
nearly all the benevolent and social feelings of our nature, and 
heuce has proved more productive of domestic peace and union, 
than almost any other institution existing. The aged head of the 
happy family eirele, calls around him the young and the gay, and 
recounts to them the incidents of his youthful adventures. He 
Spe aks to the In of his noble sire, W hose c yes he long since c losed., 
aud of the mother, who quietly sleeps beneath the same head- 
stone. He admonishes them that time has bleached his locks tor 
the grave, and that they will soon be called upon to consign him 
to lis resting-place ; thus educating them to divest the future of 
its gloom, by mingling thoughts of the other world, with the 
happiest hours which transpire in this. Perhaps he is ove of those 
brave spirits Who drew the sword for freedom in our revolutionary 
struggle, and is now inspiring in those youthful breasts the same 
patriovie love which led him to brave the battle and the death. 
With the lightness of unmingled joy, they surround the festive 
board, while he who is the father of the band invokes his heav- 
cn/y Father's presenee. How kind are the words then spoken of 
lin Whose place is vacant; how warm the wishes for his pros- 
perity, lus safe return; how touching the mention of that abseut 
rend. [tis the possession of such institutions as these, wherein 
il the better feelings of the heart are cultivated and drawn out 
into active exercise, Which constrains us to look back with rever- 
ence and pride upou those who transmitted them to our hands, the 
Puritans of New England. 

Those who are the sons of other states, have perhaps had the 
sume emotions cluster around the festival which so closely sue- 
ceeds it. It well becomes us to celebrate with joyful feelings the 
advent of the richest gift which ever came from heaven to men. 
Brit if it be rightly observed, other more Serious Ussceclallous will 
tingle themselves with our festivities ; and our hearts will re- 
spond to the sacredness of that occasion, so fraught with interest 
to man, and which has been supposed by the poet to enlist even 
the sympathies of the inanimate world. 

* Some say, that ever ‘gaimst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 


So hallowed, and 80 gracious Is the time.” 


The same bond of delightful associations attaches us to the 
thousand objects of daily converse. The paths in which we 
have often walked, the trees, the rocks, the send that we have 
tade familiar by constant intercourse, soon acquire ip our eyes a 
sacreduess Which we are unwilling to desecrate. We canuot 
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help deeming them the relics of another age, continued only for 
the pleasure of him who is willing to enjoy them, and not to be 
the doomed victims of man’s capriciousness. When the sturdy 
oak, the king of the forest, is to bow beneath the stroke of the 
axe, it is the language of human nature, as well as of poetry, 
‘Spare, woodman, spare that tree.’ When the solid antique man- 
sion is to give place to the modern ‘shingle palace,’ its very walls 
ery out for support, to him who can feel the moving eloquence of 
their silence. And itis well, that amid all the overturnings and 
uprootings so rife at the present day, there is one principle in- 
wrought tuto the human mind so as to form a part of itself, which 
operates as a cheek to this Vandal abuse. It twines around and 
cherishes each loved familiar object, as the ivy clasps with its 
young tendrils and supports the crumbling column. — It pleads 
with the ruthless spoiler, and would fain rescue from destruction 
all that upon which time has set the marks of age. 

May the ties of association never release us from their pleasing 
bondage. When we shall go forth to tread the rough path of lit 
alone, and when our efforts shall be directed into ditlerent and 
ever diverging channels of intluence, we would trace back the 
chain whose golden links once formed the bonds of love. When 
we shall be engaged in the world’s stern encounter, we would 
pause now and then amid our toil, to think on pleasures | «st, aud 
live in friendship’s memories. M. D. 


SKETCHES PROM A VACATION NOTE-BOOK., 
No. Il. 


MOUNT VERNON, 


Dee. 6th, 13-1 was leaning against the iron bars of the gate which serves to 

guard the entrance to the sacred inclosure, where rest the remains of the © Wasi 
‘er . 

INGTON FAMILY The tomb, in the first place, was nothing more than an exea 

vation in the hillside, walled upand arched with brick, and provided with a sina 


tron door, over Which os the tse ription above given Ata later date. a brick wall, 
© 


ght or nine feet in height, has been built around the tomb. inclosing a space si\ 
or eight yards square. The entrance to the inelosure, is through an iren gate, 
nade of separate bars. On the left of the gateway, within the inclosure, but 
in the exeavated tomb, stands the marble sarcophagus, which contains the ashes 
Washington; on the right is a similar one. containing those of his wile. The» 
sarcophagi were made by order of Congress, and the remains of Washington and 
his wite were deposited in them, in their present situation, a few weeks pres 

to the time of my visit. Twas told that, at the time of their death, there was po 
roour lett in the family tomb, and their bodies, in consequence, were dep rsited 1 


a sinaller, temporary one, ata little distance, Where they remained tll the time ©! 
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this removal. It was this smaller tomb that Lafayette entered, when on his last 
visit to Mount Vernon, after the death of his old companion in the contest for lib- 
erty An old negro servant who witnessed the scene, told me that, © he staved a 
long while in the tomb, and made a deal of preaching there’ The principal ob- 
jects of rnverest about Mount Vernon, which are most intimately associated with 
the memory of hin whose name has made it hallowed ground, are alluded to in 
the following stanzas, suggested to the writer while lingering by the simple mound 


which has been made the receptacle of our most illustrious dead ;— 


Towns of immortal Washington, Lcome, 
Journeving from far, alone and wearily, 
A pensive pilgrim from my northern home, 
To bow, as freemen can and may, to thee, 
In worship of the awful dust that thou 
Art keeping for a nation to revere 
It is not servitude, that here LT bow; 
It is not weakness, that I shed a tear 


'Tis human, that we sometimes laud too much 
The cherished memory of the earthly great, 
But he, our country's father, was not such 
As purchased songs and eulogies await, 
Prom sycophant and mereenary tongues, 
WW lie n they hay blessed the ir people by the ir death. 
[lis glory gathered from a nation’s wrongs 


Redressed, need not be swelled by hireling breath. 


No mausoleum rears its sculptured pile, 
Nor frowns in cold and costly grandeur here, 
No marble tablets round the long-drawn aisle, 
No high-arehed wall, nor towering domes appear ; 
A hollow in the hill-side, areled and walled, 
And guarded slightly by an iron gate ; 
Such is the tomb, if tomb it may be called, 
OF hin who died the greatest of the great. 


The snow y months of winter have begun, 
And vet the grass waves green upon the mound ; 
A few pale tlowers are opening to the sun ; 
But bare are all the trees that stand around 
Sofily and sadly from the leafless wood below, 
The chilly wind of morning sighs up here, 
The broad blue river rolls with gentlest flow, 
And far above the sky is deep and clear. 


Musing beside the unassuming mound, 
Where rest the patriot hero's ashes now, 
They point me to the cultured fields around, 
OQeer which he guided well the rustic plough. 
| The instruments of toil his bands have plied, 
‘ The axe, the spade, the pruning hook are here, 
, Memorials worthier to be named with pride, 
Than trophies won by sword or battle spear 
! VOL. ¥. 24 








































I tread the household walk his feet have trod ; 
I pass the threshold of the self-same door; 
This was his study; there the book of God 
Still lies, whose saered leaves his hand turned o'er, 
The hall, hung round with pictures of his choice, 
And more than these, that old rust-eaten key,” 
His, by free gift, which, if it had a voice, 
Could tell dark tales of blood and tyranny. 


That mantlepiece,t by master hands inwrought 
With fitting emblems of a land at rest 

From war, sent by the Italian, who had caught 
The love of liberty from the wild West; 

Those two magnolias.! from the withered stalk 
OF one, he planted in his manhood’s pride ; 

That lawn, round which he took his morning walk; 
The consecrated chamber where he died. 


Such are the dear memorials of the man,— 

Oh! callhim not by vain, ambitious names, 
King, emperor, or world-subduing Khan, 

‘The meanest passion’s slaves, as well as fame’s. 
‘Though in the battle he could do or dare, 

As gloriously, as terribly as they ; 
The father of his country won not there 

As proud a wreath as on that after day, 


When the wild tumult and the fame of war, 
And the highest station that bis land 
Could give its noblest son, he left afar, 
And, like the humblest of his patriot band, 
Withdrew to seek his youthful home again, 
Unpant for all bis long, disastrous toil; 
Enriched not with the grant of state domain ; 
Corrupted not with bribe or battle's spoil, 


Here was a hero worthy of the name ; 
Por once the world hath not been bribed or driven 
To swell with eulogies the guilty fame 
OF one, great only as the seourge of heaven, 
Tis tithing that all languages have sought 
Por words to tell the triumph he hath won, 
That infant tongues in ev ery clime are taught 
To lisp with praise the name of Washington. M. 
may be well to apprise the reader, who has not visited Mount Vernon, that the key referred 
to inthateot the Bastile: whieh was sent asa present to Washington, after the destruction of that 


it the outbreak of the French Revolution. [tis kept ina pris 
ssides, and hangs on the wall at the left, as you enter the hall by the 


fortiiulal « prison lew thy preenpole 
mate Women box, with ghos 


ront coag 


va the fire place of the lower front room, in the left wing of the honse. Washington 


bo present from Tally, soon after the Declaration of Peace e, in 1783. Tt is made 


Deautitul Halian marble, embellished with groups of peasants, with oxen, the plough, and other 


implens His of husbandry, meicative of peace 


>: The two inagnolis 


stand on each side of the gravel walk that leads from the front door t 
the river 


They are, as stated, shoots froma tree now dead, set out by the hands of Washington 








SHELLEY. 


‘Tuere are men so blinded by bigotry, as to be unable to see 
auy good beyond the limits of their peculiar creed. What falls 
not within these, be it ever so lovely and fair, appears distorted in 
the mists of prejudice. "They measure all things, how various so 
ever their natures, by one standard, and make a man’s genius and 
talents of no account, if his lite be not regulated by their rules. 
“Stand by, for Lam holier than thou,” is often in their hearts. if 
not on their lips ; and they cease hot, practically, to approve the 
Procrustean scheme of judgment. ‘There are others who take an 
opposite course, and consider genius as almost a palliation for vice 
and crime. ‘These shield the violator of the customs and propri- 
eties of social life, by the specious name of eccentricity ; and 
charmed by the smooth flow of verse, and beauteous imave ry, 
roused by the energy of lyric strains, or awed by sublimity, have 
no eye to discern moral deformity, orear to hear profanity. Both 
these classes have pronounced their judgment upon Shelley 
and while the one has covered him with blackness, and cast 
him out, the other has loaded him with indiscriminate praise, 
and raised him to an elevation undeserved. 

Our means of judging of Shelley’s character, consist of a few 
scattered notices from the pen of his widow, a short sketch by 
his most intimate friend, Leigh Hunt, and his own writings. 
From the first two we are to expect the partial deseription of love 
and friendship ; and we accordingly find a eulogy, setting forth in 
a most captivating light, all the amiable traits of the deceased, 
throwing a veil over his faults, or else, from congeniality of sen- 
timent in the writers with him of whom they treat, making a de- 
feuse, even a praise, of what we cannot help considering the de- 
fects, the very poisou of his character. Shelley's own writings 
afford a safer criterion; and trom these, aided somewhat by the 
notes of his friends, would we form our opiniou of him as aman 
and a poet. 

Born of a noble family, and endowed by nature with a genius 


of rare brilliancy, at an early age he was placed in the midst of 
intellectual enjoyments, and had access to the purest fountains of 


knowledge. Fond of the wild and wonderful, he sought gratifi- 
cation in the perusal of the German writers of the sombre and 
mysterious school of romance; and under their imiluence, at the 
age of fifteen, published two romances in prose, which, to use 
the words of Mrs. Shelley, “ were of slender merit—the senti- 
ment and language exaggerated, the composition imitative aud 
poor.”” He early manifested a trait which marked his whole ca- 
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reer, and led him into some of his greatest errors, while it no 
doubt was the inspirer of some of his noblest productions. We 
mean his hatred of tyranny under every form. His love of inde- 
pendence, his firm resistance to oppression, we cannot fail to ad- 
mire; and we see in that spirit which refused to “tag” at ton, 
the mind and fortitude, that form the patriot and hero. He pos- 
sessed also another meutal quality, usually the accompaniment of 
genius, curiosity, or a spirit of inquiry. ‘This, the stimulus to 
etlort, the harbinger of discovery, when destitute of the guidance 
of sound judgment, often leads its possessor Into egregious errors ; 
and the youthful mind of Shelley, launching boldly inte the ab- 
struse researches of metaphysies, and rashly seizing on conclu. 
sions, Which further and better condueted inquiry would have 
shown to be erroneous, learned to doubt and disbelieve, without 
forming any decided opinions of itsown. Hence his atheism and 
infidelity ; henee his seorn of the customs and proprieties of so- 
ciety: henee his continual struggle against opinions, without a 
real, distiuet defense of any plan or prineiple ; and hence the in- 
distinctness and obseurity which prevail in so much of his poetry. 

Soon after his entrance at Oxtord, he published a dissertation 
on the Being of a God, which, if we may judge from his note 
on the same subiect to his Queen Mab, must have been as weak 
as it Was irreverent. For this he was expelled from the Univer- 
sity, and incurred the severe displeasure of his father; and with 
this expulsion commenced what his friends are pleased to consid- 
er his martyrdom for opinion’s sake. We wish not to defend the 
University in its proceedings, though we may ask whether a 
youth of seventeen, who had doubtless pledged himself to the 
observance of its laws, and had, at least tacitly, assented to the 
articles of faith adopted by the realm, should be allowed, with 
impunity, to throw contempt on those laws and articles? We 
are inclined to think, however, the punishment too severe ; that 
other measures should have been adopted ; that his father, espe- 
cially, should have endeavored to conciliate, rather than force the 
mind of his son, and that argument would have answered a bet- 
ter end than authority. It was in allusion either to this period, 
or to one a few months previous at Eton, that he said in his ded- 


ication of the “Revolt of Islam,” to her who became his second 
Wile— 


** Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when first 
The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass. 
se  e  & — * Tspake—*I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize, 
Without reproach or check.’ T then controll'd 


My tears, my heart grew calm, and [ was meek and bold 
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And from that hour did T with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore ; 
Yet nothing that iny tyrants keew or taught, 

IT cared to learn; but from that seeret store 
Wrought inked armor for my soul, before 
Jitmight walk forth to war among mankind; 


Thus power und hope were strengthened more and more 
Within me, tll there ean pon my mined 


A sense of loneline ss, a thirst with which I pottne 4." 


We have here an insight into his character and motives. Would 
that lis resohition to ‘be wise, and just, aud free, and mild,” 
had been productive of better trait. 

Shortly after leaving the University, under the influence of 
feelinus, exeited by What he considered persecution, and witha 
head tullot crude, unsettled notions about freedom. the rizhts of 
woman, the marriage tie, and religion, he composed his “ Queen 
Mab, a work, whieh, with his notes appended, contains, inwo- 
ven With beautiful peetry and correct sentiment, some of the 
most daring infidelity and blasphemy, and some of the most in- 
consistent and erroneous notions about society, that it has ever 
fallen to our lot to read. ‘Phe existence of a God—a creative 
Ged, is demed ; while a vague, undefined Npirit of Nature is 
substituted in his place; ail the hallowed associations, and heart- 
cheermng doctrines of the Christian religion, are ridiculed, while 
its authenticity is denied; and the most salutary institutions of 
society are represented as tyrannic impositions. ‘True, he speaks 
in praise of virtue, and sings of 

— the unfading fame 
Which virtue hangs upon its votary's tomb ;” 


and declares, that 
—*the remembrance 
With which the happy spirit contemplates 
Its well spent pilgrimage on earth, 


Shall never pass away.” 


We deny him not this commendation. We wish, however, 
that the good of this poem were not so overbalanced by the evil ; 
that he had not enveloped the valuable fruit in such a thick cov- 
ering that stains the touch; that he had not given us the pure 
liquid ma poisoned chalice. Perhays, however, it is hardly fair 
to judge him by this production ; for afterwards, when the poem 
Was surreptitiously published, he wrote to one of the public pa- 
pers of the day, desiring to exonerate himself “ from all share in 
having divulged opinions hostile to existing sanctions, under the 
lorm, whatever it may be, which they assume in this poem.” 
Sull, though further experience, and the very opposition with 
Which he met, may have moderated his views, or taught him to 
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be more careful in their expression, there is little doubt that he 
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held them to the last. His “Revolt of Islam,” by which he 
seems perfectly willing to abide, so far as we can understand jt. 
expresses nearly the same sentiments; “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
embodies them; and we have been surprised and pained to find, 
that even in his lighter pieces, where the muse seems to throw 
aside her stuf attire and cold formality, and the fond emotions of 
a wart heart flow out, he often checks the joyous current, by 
some icy sneer or blasphemy ; that even here he forgets not his 
hostility to what might elaim, from a poet at least, the reverence 
due to age, but to which the wisest bow, as robed in heaven's 
sanetity. In his preface to “"Phe Revolt,” he says, indeed— 
©The erroneous and degrading idea which men have conceived 
of a Supreme Being, is spoken against, but not the Supreme Be- 
ing itself.” But let any one read the poem through, and tel| us 
if he find anght reverent spoken of the Christian’s God: if the 
Chiistian’s faith be not often ridiculed. "There is, however, 
breathing throughout this piece as well as others, a spirit of love 
to liuman kind, an evidently sincere desire for the happiness of 
his race, Which is a redeeming sign, and fails not to win our 
hearts; and we cannot help sorrowing, that he who had so much 
of kindness in his disposition, and frankness in the avowal of his 
sentiments, and manifest sincerity in his belief of their adapted- 
hess to the reformation of evil among men, should have fallen 
into such unfortunate errors, and so wasted his talents and 
allections. 

It is net our purpose to follow Shelley throughout his career, 
nor to advert to all his writings. They all bear the same charae- 
ter, and are successive and accordant developments of his views 
and fteclings. "There is, indeed, im his larger poems, a great same- 
hess of sentiment, by which he has been betrayed into the fre- 
quent repetition of a favorite figure. A hasty and ill-judged mar- 
riage, Was followed by a separation, which sadly issued in the 
death of his unfortunate wife, with anguish to himself. After 
this, acting out his doctrines about the marriage bond, he formed 
aunion with a lady of similar sentiments, and after living with 
her for a length of time, went through the wedding ceremony t 
satisty the scruples of some of her friends. In her society, and 
that of afew chosen friends, he spent his time, at first among the 
Villazes of England, and afterwards on the shores of Italy, e0- 
gaged in literary pursuits, and the enjoyment of life’s pleasures 
oceasionally blessed with that rich joy which flows in upon be- 
nevolence, until the sad event which buried him beneath the 
ltalian wave. 

We have said that Shelley did not distinetly propose and de- 
fend any new principles for the regulation of society. We 
hot mean by this to say that he had no peculiar views. He cet 
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tunly held opinions which few are willing to adopt, or bold 
enough to express. The tyranny of custom was one of his 
favorite themes, and to counteract this was his etlort. He Jlook- 
ed upon the regulations with regard to marriage, as fetters on 
the heart’s best affections, and absolutely injunous to society — 
the cause of unchastity and crime. He had a sort of theory of 
ejuality, some vague notions about the distribution of property, 
was opposed to monarchy and oppression of every kind, and 
secmed to hate the very name of pnest. Of his poetry we have 
yet to speak, but to sum up his character in a few words: He was 
aman of superior native talent, one of the few that each age 
distinguishes from the multitude ; a good scholar, especially fond 
of the Greek writers, and, as has been the case with more than 
one iifidel scholar, of the poetry of the Bible; of a disposition 
generous and amiable, unless when sometimes made fretful by dis- 
ease: In his conduet, so far as we have been able to learn, except- 
ing his ilheit connexion with her who afterwards became his 
wile, of irreproachable purity and temperance ; an enemy to op- 
pression > an infidelin sentiment; and withal possessed of a spirit 
of vain sell-confidence, which, united, we allow, with true de- 
sire to reform, according to his view, the world, led him to regard 
himself as set for some great work—the champion of a holy 
cuuse—Which sentiment is especially manitested in the & Revolt 
of islam,” where we take Laon to be a representative of his own 
leclings ; and were it not that the obscurity of the style renders 
lin not easily understood, and not attractive to readers generally, 
and that the extreme ultraism of his sentiments counteracts their 
influence, we should regard him as a dangerous writer. 

Such is our view of Shelley's character; and we have endeav- 
ored to form an impartial judgment. We would not detract im 
the least from his merits, nor take a single leaf from the garland 
Which his genius deserves. We cannot, with some, look upon 
hin as a martyr to the tyranny of public opinion. He who sets 
at defiance all the feelings of a community, utterly despises long 
established and salutary institutions, must expect retributive op- 
josition. Tf Shelley was a martyr, the martyrdom was of his own 
seeking. Nor are we willing to attribute his unbelief to “a pe- 
cular conformation of mind ;’ > we rather seek its cause in the 
errors of education, in the perversion of right thouglits, im the 
negleet of the proper means for attaining to the truth. While we 
Zraut that he was sineere, while we cheerfully allow the gener- 
sity and nobleness of his disposition, and his deeds of benevo- 
lence, We must yet deprecate his opinions, and declare our con- 
vietion of the evil tendency of his writings and example. 

\ few words as to Shelley's poetry ; and we give our opinion 
With much ditlidence of the poetry of one whose genius We esteein 
steal, Whose lunagination powerful, whose fancy lively ; whose 
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conceptions of his subject were not indeed always clear, but 
whom, with all his faults, we cannot help in some measure loving, 
because at times we sity. 

The oft-mmade remark that the poetry of Shelley is too intel. 
lectnal to be admued by the populace,” is, we are fain to believe. 
used in many eases as a shield from the charge of inability to un- 
derstand it. Mor our own part, We are free to confess that though 
we have studied his principal poems with considerable attention, 
there is much in them to which we can assign no rational mean. 
ing. The trath ts, there appears to have been in the miad of 
Shelley a sort of confused and dreamy philosophy ; an ill-assorted 
compound made up from the elements of French infidelity and 
radicalism, Goodwin's Political Justice, and the speculations of 
Plato. “He cherished an Utopian theory of imagined perfee- 
tion ;” and in his attempts to set this forth in verse, mists and 
shadows have too often hovered around lis pen. He abounds in 
figures and symbolical representations, and many of these far 
fetched, overstrained and idistinet, and his metaphysical turn of 
mind is constantly making itself manifest. We have already al- 
luded to his repetition of favorite figures. One in particular we 
found four times in three successive pleces—and it seems an es 
pecial favorite—the serpent and the eagle contending in mid air. 
The poet seeius to have had it constantly present to his mind, as 
perhaps au emblem of his struggle with custom; but we confess 
we sce not the purport of its illustration inevery case. Bat with 
all these faults, there are very numerous beauties. Imagination 
did indeed bless him at times with her sweetest influence ; and 
ever and anon, while groping your way through mist and mias- 
ma, he flashes upon you with a brillianey that dazzles, anda 
beauty that charms. Elegance combined with energy, softness 
with sublimity, seize upon you, and you acknowledge a master’s 
power. “Phe opening stanza of Queen Mab, is enough to entitle 
him to apoet’s fame ; and his description of Night. in the fourth 
canto, we have rarely, if ever, seen equalled ; and did our Jimits 
permit, we could cite numerous passages in confirmation of our 
judgment, and illustration of his worth. But the reader feels that 
there is something wanting, that he does not come home enough 
to the heart. ‘There is a colduess spread around him. We see 
the marble statue lovely in exquisite symmetry, and can almost 
catch the flash of intellect: beaming from the countenance ; but 
we hear no sweet-toned lyre sounding in unison with the chords 
within our breast. a He IS not,” indeed. as has been said, - ike 
Burns, the poet of cottages and laborers :*? nor like Burns shall 
he live in mens’ affections. Shelley shall find a place in the 
library of the scholar, who shall turn to his pages as to a book of 
thought. Burns shall be found on the bench of the laborer, 19 
the pocket of the ploughman, on the table of the wealthy, o 
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the couch of the invalid, on the shelf of the learned, and 
shall be sought as a friend to soothe our cares, to give joy to our 
hours of leisure, and relieve the weariness of toil. Burns en- 
twines himself about our hearts with those tiny, but strong ten- 
drils. which will not be severed. Shelley stands before us in 
cold grandeur, commanding our admiration, as the lofty moun- 
tain, or self-supporting oak. Not that he makes no display of 
hind feelings, or shows us nothing to tell us that he is bound in 
brotherhood to man. ‘The evident desire to which we have be- 
fore alluded, that he may do something to redeem man from his 
miseries, is a token of this which we hail with satisfaction, and 
wish that it were not so much hampered by his self-willed reck- 
lessness of the true means of obtaining that end, by a vain con- 
fidence in his powers aud high appomtment. LHe speaks, too, of 
love, and other emotions of the heart, and often, especially in his 
minor poems, with true and warm feeling ; but generally his love 
is scarcely human enough; a sort of Platonic, passionless affee- 
tion, pure it may be, but it comes not charming to the heart. It 
is rather the cool blast from the iey north, clear and bracing 
While it chills, than the fragrant breeze which comes to us watted 
from some spicy grove. And there is, in too much of his poetry, 
au apparent endeavor to gather figures to harrow the feelings; a 
dwelling on the dark features of our world—a fondness for the 
sloomy, and an affectation of delight in sombre and feartul scenes 
anid cle seriptions. 

We have heard Shelley's “Queen Mab” compared with Mil- 
ton’s “Comus,” and ranked “as no way inferior” to it. We 
ee already said that © Queen Mab” contains much poetry of 

‘highest order, and some of the finest displays of imagination. 
Ba even as a literary performance, we are by no means willing 
to vive itan equal rank with Comus. ‘Phe smooth versification, 
the beautiful imagery, the delightful simpheity, the lively and 
luspiriting strain of the latter, are, in our humble judgment, far 
superior to the slowly measured tread, and involved sentences, 
iid overstrained imagery that abound in the * Queen Mab.” 
Bat when we look at the sentiments —t ned in the two poems, 
ho one will venture to place them side by side. From reading 
Comus, we rise up exclaiming, “ Hlow e harming is divine phi- 


lsophy!? We leave “Queen Mab,” regretting the abuse of 


jlendid talents. Ifow much of heaven, yet so much of earth! 





HERO AND LEANDER. 


“The swimming lover, and the nightly bride, 
How Hero lov'd, and how Leander died.""— Lady Montagu. 


Tur singing bird had left the bower, 
The moon had joined her stars above, 
When streamed from out that lonely 
tower, 


The beacon light of love. 


It sent its levell’d ray across 
Where Helle’s waters glide, 
To light the boy of Abydos,” 


Each even to his bride 


For lack-a-day, fond parents’ care 
Deem'd bolt and bar would never 
Reveal the secret of the fair, 
And shut out Love forever. 


But where's the bolt, and where's the bar 
Can fence bright beauty in, 
Or daunt bright beauty’s worshipper, 


To worship and to win? 


Full off the ain‘rous boy would gaze, 


Slow pacing o'erthe strand, 


To catch that beacon light, whose blaze | 


The breath of love had fann'd. 


Full oft in speechless joy, forget 
Each danger's faintest trace, 

As panting from the wave, he met 
ler rapturous embrace. 


Full oft with her, in love's sweet trance 
Would sit, nor speak the while, 

But tell the tale in burning glance, 
In breathed sigh and smile. 


Full oft in star-lit hall and grove, 
Would strike the sounding lyre, 

And sing an olden lay of love 
That thrll'd each chord with fire. 


Alas! no more that lyre shall blend 
With passion's voice, its tone, 

But hung in that old hall, shall lend 
To every breeze—a moan. 


And never more the treach'rous brine, 
Shall yield the gallant boy 

For Hero's snowy arms to twine 
In wild ecstatic joy. 





For hark! from o'er the Euxine sweeps 
The spirit of the storm, 

| And glad the Hellespontus leaps, 

To meet his rushing form. 


The stars are blotted out, and move 

Broad shadows o'er the moon, 
But still that beacon light of love 
All brightly gleameth on. 


-'Tis ever thus the light of love 
., Comes streaming o'er the way 
Of life's dark waters; though above 


| In heaven—there’s not a ray, 


Ah! whose that kneeling form of white, 
That ‘neath the blacken'd sky, 

Bends up from that lone turret’s height, 
Iler fix'd and streaming eye ? 


O Venus! list thy priestess’ prayer, 


Have mercy on her lover, where 


Thy fairest, chosen one, 


| 
| 
By all thy love to mortal man, 
To Thammuz, and to him of Tros, 
Stretch o'er the wave thy snowy hand, 
And save the boy of Abydos. 


He feebly struggles on. 


The storm had ceas'd its sullen roar, 
The sun had risen o'er the wave, 
And lighted on that wreck-strewn shore 

To gild—but not to save. 


| The saddest sight he shone on there, 
That made e'en Phabus weep, 

Was a gentle youth, and maiden fair, 
In a lock'd and dreamless sleep 


have ventured to change the quantity of this word, for the sake of the sound. 
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“For, what is the hardest case imaginable, the reputation of a man generally 
depends upon the first steps he makes in the world, and people will establish 
ther opimion of us from what we do at that season when we have least judgment 


to direct us." —Pope's Preface. 


























UNSUCCESSFUL LOVE, 


(CONCLUDED.) 






"Oh! grief beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 

For which it loved to live, or feared to die ; 

Lorn as the hung up lute, that ne'er hath spoken 
Since the sad day its master chord was broken.”’ 





Weeks rolled by, and Sir: Richard was whelmed in the lusts 
of his wonted course. FF had left the small hamlet, the 
scene of so severe trials, and, transported to his own rich apart- 
ments, his literary tastes were again revived, and labors renewed. 
Nor did he meanwhile neglect kind duties, or shake off his in- 
creasing fondness for the beautiful Ellen V , Who returned 
the ardor of his attachment with an almost unnatural fervor— 
with a devotedness too far above earthly affections, as IL often fan- 
cied, to exist long in the world. Pleasure and happiness, such as 
Was enjoyed in the communion of those two spirits, was, | much 
feared, too high, too unalloyed for earth. Strange as it was, 
my mind would conjure up some dreadful accident to interrupt 
the bright flow of their content—yes, perhaps dispel forever the 
charm of their existence. And to an individual favored like my- 
self, by continued and confidential acquaintance, was there not 
some ground for so apparently vain imaginings ¢ Her health was 
extremely feeble; in truth, | sometimes shuddered, as I fancied 
I discovered in her weakened constitution, symptoms of some or- 
ganic affection. He also had not recovered from the attack con- 
sequent upon so severe an accident as had befallen him. But 
more than this, which was but the natural and ordinary dispen- 
sation of an all-wise Providence, her brutal father, legally gifted 
with control, was violently opposed to their mutual enjoyment of 
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happiness. And the crafty Ellmore, powerful by his riches, and 
the number of his vile accomplices, would surely be actively hos- 
tile to ther interests. All before was dark. And my heart was 
racked by a thousand hopes, fears and anxieties, as T listened to 
the enchanting prattlings of her voiee, whom I had long loved 
almost as a sister; aud the clear mild tones of him, whom [ so 
much estecime dl. 

evening had come on with a dark scowl, portentous of a terri- 
ble storm. Thad fortunately completed my visits at an earlier 
hour than usual, and was seated comfortably before my glowing 
grate, eking out the pages of this my Diary— 


* An ineousiderable snapper-up of human trifles,”’ 


when aloud knock aroused me from my quiet pleasures, and a 
messenger, Whom L had before often met, handed me a note from 
my sweet friend Ellen. 

“it's a sorrowful business ny poor mistress has now,” said the 
servant, Waiting an answer to the letter, 

“Ab returned L, hoping to obtain some information which 
might faver us im our plaus tor eluding a father’s vigilance, © aud 
What new thing has happened 2 

*tdomw't know sir, only poor sweet mistress las been weeping 
ever sihee 

“And does she not often weep?” interrupted L 

“Yes, when her father scolds, or Lord Ellmore comes ; but 
to-day, | know there’s something more, for she has been crying 
the whole evening, and told me not to come back until I handed 
you the note.” 

I opened and read—“ Dear Doctor, I fear father and dearest 
Willian have had a quarrel; [have not time to inform you of 
the circumstances. Do ascertain how far my suspicions are veri- 
fied. Aud oh! should they intend any thing serious, do, do for 
heaven's sake ! avert the blow; [ never, never could survive it. 
Can you send back any message to calm me, until I see you 
again? Yours, &e.” 

Sending back immediately, I endeavored to quiet her appre- 
hensions, by some specious invention ; at the same time assuring 
her that P would lise every exertion in my power to prevent any 
serious difliculty. But as [L wrote, my heart beat high with 
anxiety, for T feared—f knew that the proud and honorable spirit 
of my friend could never brook the consummate insolence of Sit 
Richard V—., 

I hurried to Sir F ’s apartments, but did not gain admittance 
wntil | had sent in my address, with an urgent request to see the 
eecupant upon a matter of vital importance. — I found him pacing 
the room, evidently under the greatest excitement. His bewil- 
dered look, his agitated manner, bespoke some unusual disturb- 
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anee of his ordinary quietude. The fears of poor Ellen, I now 
saw were fully corroborated. [Twas for some time at a loss how 
| might best attract his attention; for, owing to the singular im- 
hy tuosity of his feelings, Thad entered unobserved. Lat length 
determined, though perhaps unadvisedly, to present him the note 
Thad just received. He grasped it eagerly trom my hand—read 
is contents. “ Poor, sweet Ellen! ‘twill kill her—yes.” 

ln a torrent of words he was thus exclaiming, when observing 
me seemingly for the first time since my entrance, he with difli- 
culty changed his manner, and addressing me, said, “ Ah, Doe- 
tor—excuse me—Im wild. But—but she fears, does she -—'tis 
well that she anticipates, and yet—and_ yet, Doctor, how can she 
survive itr” 

* Dear Sir F returned T, interrupting him, “ please to 
explain yourself: sufler me to be, if possible, of some service to 
you: What on earth ean have so much disturbed you’ Remem- 
ber that Teautioned you auainist such violent ebullitions of teel- 
ing. Do, L beseech you,” continued [seeing him yet more e x 
cited, ° ‘do—h ive some regard for your health—become (hare t, 

(},! poor, Poor Millen’ he continued to exelaim, sob bing 
heavily at intervals, “ poor, sweet Ellen, it will break her sweet 
heart—but douw't tell her; Doetor, no, dow't tell her, till all as over, 
and then—why then we shall sooner meet In—heaven ! 

‘What can have thus disturbed yous” again repeated I, 

Tell me, 1 entreat you, and my dear Sir F subdue your 
feelings, L implore you, as you value your own peace.” 

* Peace! peace—I have no peace. Poor, poor Ellen—” 

But Lneed not tarther record the ravings, intermingled with 
the sighs and tears of him whom FT almost fancied mad. He had 
that day met Sir V—— at his house, who had in a brutal and in- 
sulting manner forbade his farther visits. "Phe proud spirit of 
Sir Wilham had haughtily thrown back a retort, and the exasper- 
ated profligate had challenged him. ‘The noble mind of Sir F—— 
instantly recurred to the lovely form of her, whom he had but just 
left within; his heart was softened—melted in him. He apolo- 
vized for the pardonable affront he had offered to the enraged 











parent. But no! the demon was not thus to be baffled ; “ Sir 
|" was «a d—d coward, did he presume to evade or disregard 
the invitation.” For amoment, the noble-hearted William for- 


got himself—his relation to the gentle daughter of the relentless 
prothgate, "Phe color mounted to his brow —pride, resentment 
gained tora time the mastery, and with a look of scorn, had he 
sal down his eard to the vicious wretch, and had retired to 
Weep and to repine at his own thoughtlessness and folly. 


“And now, Doctor,” said he, after closing a brief narrative of 


the foregoing circumstances, and in a tone of mingled anxiety 
aid fear, “whatcan I do? Murder the father of my lovely 
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Ellen ?2—heavens !—and perish by his hand! Good God! what 
can Ido? “Tis not death I fear ;—'tis not a cowardly cringing 
from the fate before me. But to die thus! by such a hand—to 
tear myself away from such endearing connections! Oh, that they 
had never thus enchained me—that the world had not showered 
its favors with so lavish a hand, to embitter the premature end of 
a life hardly well begun! Alone, and [I could sever the ties 
which bind me to life; for I shall surely die; but now—how— 
where can I escape 2” 

I dreaded the pause which now ensued. For what could T ad- 
vise: Could L presume to propose a farther conciliation of offense 
on his part? His proud spirit would not listen to the proposition. 
His agony of feelings was every moment increasing, and hapy ily 
for me, he was blinded to the inadequacy of my endeavors to 
find any means of escaping the fearful engagement. Suddenly 
a thought struck me—an expedient flashed upon my mind, which, 
although it might be dreadfully mortifying to his feelings, I still 
believed the preservation of so valuable a life would warraut com- 
paratively dishonorable means. LT could interpose by the arm of 
the civil authorities, and yet rescue him from the snare. My ob- 
ject was now to discover the place and time of meeting. I asked 
itoft him: but alas! in so doing, as LT afterward found, and as | 
then feared, | discovered my purpose. He however appeared un- 
suspecting, and continued pacing the apartment under the greatest 
agitation. Indeed, IT strongly expected some immediate bodily 
attack would result from the very great excitement of his feelings ; 
as his step was yet feeble, nor had he entirely recovered his wonted 
share of health. But in this expectation | was doomed to be 
disappointed. Preseutly, with his usual self-possession, he re- 
quested my assistance in the final arrangement of his concerns; 
despatched a servant for the attendance of a barrister, and seized 
his pen with a trembling hand, to pour the last words of consola- 
tion into the ear of his suffering, perhaps orphaned Ellen. “ Tell 
her,” said he, at length despairing of his endeavors to write, 
“tell her that I die with a heart breaking for her woes! Oh! that 
God should have made the unoffending instrument of her suifer- 
ing! Oh! tell her not—tell her not, tillallisover. IT could wish 
to see her once again; but no, | could not meet that eye, so full 
of tenderness, of love again.” 

But why dwell longer upon such a scene, so fraught with 
suffering and grief? And how, alas! was this fearful blow to 
prostrate the few weakened energies of my lovely patient. And 
[had promised to quiet her apprehensions—to meet and disclose 
to her a full knowledge of the circumstances. Heavens! how 
could I think of it; and yet her bosom was now bursting in the 


agony of suspense. I cannot—I will not recall the fearful terrors 
of our interview. 
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The day was near its close ; the sun shedding its crimson beams 
over the face of the whole sky, was rapidly nearing the distant 
horizon. Thad been out some distance from the city, to visita 
country patient. My thonghts were disturbed ; [had taken no 
rest since my fearful interview with Sir F I was thinking 
of the dreadful events of the morrow. My friend I knew would 
scruptilously avoid injuring the parent of his lovely Ellen, but I 
had not equal hopes forhis own safety. T had managed the whole 
bosiness, If possible, to interrupt the fatal proceedings ; but after 
all, trusted litthe to my scheme. The vengeful and profligate 
\ would pursue his murderous intent to the farthest. For 
lisown lite, he had become almost reckless, beside that the wretch 
knew, and trusted to the humane spiritof his antagonist: and 
could he be removed by so honorable means, the wealth of Ell- 
more might retrieve his momed tuiterests, and perfect the scheme 
to which he obstinately adhered. Sueh thoughts were passing 
rapidly in my mind, when my horse was suddenly startled by 
the report of a pistol, a short distance before me, ina small grove 
by the highway. [spurred forward, thiuking it perhaps an affair 
ot honor, iw which my services might be of some avail. A turn 
in the road presently brought me in full view of the spot: but 
heavens! could [ believe my own eyes! Sir Richard, with 
I'——., were stationed at the distance of about fifteen paces from 
each other, while the seconds, Lord Ellmore and Sir Arthur 
M , Were already placing the weapons in their hands fora 
second fire. Utterly unconscious of what T did, [ sprang from 
my horse, clambered over a high stile which skirted the borders 
of the grove, thinking in my coufusion, that [might by my pres- 
ence alone, arrest the horrid sacrifice. Bat no, | was too late, 
even though my mad resolve had proved effective. 

This time both pistols had flashed almost in the same instant ; 
hoth had fallen to the earth, and one had already entered upon 
the seenes of an eternal world! 

[rushed to the spot. The surgeon in attendance was examin- 
ing the body of Sir Richard; I tlew by to my fallen friend, 
Kueeling down, [raised his head tremblingly upon my_ breast. 
I loosed the fastenings of his waisteoat, and searched for the 
wound: his besom was unsearred. T thought TP heard a slight 
murmuron his lip, and turned to catch his words, but there on his 
pale, sickly countenance, were wickling a few dark drops of 
blood. 1 removed my hand which had been resting upon his 
head, and beheld the hair matted with the crimson tide! the ball 
had entered his brain. TL hurriedly caught his pulse ; “twas feeble, 
hardly perceptible. [felt his heart; 1t beat couvulsively, but was 
fast ceasing to perform its duty. All hope was in an instant 
gone. ‘Tears flowed from my moistened lids upon his stiffening 
body, as I gently bore it to the carriage in waiting. Having 
placed him carefully within, I returned to ascertain the amount 
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of injury the other combatant had sustained. It appeared that 
}’——. at the moment of his death, unconsciously fired, since he 
had previously solemnly assured me, that he would by no means 
attempt the life of Sir R——. ‘The ball had struck his destroy. 
er in the abdomen, and had, in the opinion of the surgeon, lodged 
in the hip. ‘The wound, although not decidedly fatal, was yet 
extremely dangerous. But I felt little interest in his well-being, 
except as it was connected with the happiness of his daughter: 
and yet did he survive, her interests might suffer the more. 

What a scene was now opened to my inspection! What a 
family to enter, and discharge the unwelcome duties incumbent 
upon the professional visuor | Yet here was an offering to honor: 
a couseientious, devoted, aud humiliating saerifice to the goddess 
of that worse than pagan shrine. Satisfaction had been gained 
and rendered! 

What now must be my course Such was my reflection, as | 
sat in my oflice, after having carefully attended the cold remains 
of the gifted Sir William, to his sumptuous apartments, a short 
time since echoing his merry laugh—now silent as the grave! | 
had a reluctance, perhaps foolish, to visit again the accomplice of 
so inhuman atragedy. And still, as the recollection of her sweet 
form, Whom Thad so long and willingly befriended, occurred to 
my miud, ny resolution wavered. "The bare thought of her gen- 
tle heart weighed down to breaking, by this doubly grievous 
affliction, could not repress in my bosom a desire to see, and sym- 
pathize with the fond beg so chastened and subdued by the 
hand of sorrow. 

Such were my emotions, and such my doubts, when startled 
by a hurried Kuock at the door, I greeted the messenger whom | 
had for some tine expected, and was called by him to visit Sir 
Richard in lis desolate dwelling. [found him attended by the 
experienced surgeon Sir L—, whom I had before wet upou 
the ground of the fatal rencontre. As T expected, he was sutler- 
Ine with intense pain. It was at his suggestion I had been eall- 
ed, thinking probably, in the trepidation resulting from the acute- 
ness of his suifermg, that a number of advisers might mitigate 
his sullering, or at least protract his life. Nor had he, in so erit- 
ileal a period, i all probability, recalled the close intimacy 1 
Which LT stood related to his fallen victim. Te addressed me but 
sparingly and complainingly, thinking apparently of nothing but 
a release from his own individual sutlering, and concerning hin- 
self little for the perhaps lasting misery, which he had entailed 
upon his woe-stricken offspring. Sir L thought an extrac- 
tion of the ball, if practicable, the surest method of relieving 
pain, and restoring permanently his strength; but determined t 
deter the operation for some days, in order to ascertain more col 
rectly, by the prevailing symptoms, the precise nature and exteut 
of his wound. 
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The fond Ellen had been unadvisedly acquainted with the 
terrible issue, shortly after the mournful occurrence of the eve- 
ning. She had fallen into a violent fit of hysteries, which had 
lasted for several hours, and I found her ina state of profound 
slumber, the singular, yet usual consequent of such attacks. 
The second day tollowing, saw me again a professional visitor at 
the mansion of Sir R . He was somewhat easier, and par- 
ually reheved of his suffering, but would occasionally, aroused 
by asharp thrill of pain, shriek for aid, and curse in the most 
sheeking manner, the imagined slowness of his terrified servants. 

1 was obliged to give him, at his demand, enormous quantities of 
morphine, to quiet his pain during the night, and allow hin sufli- 
cient opportunity for sleep. 

} found my fair patient, Elen, in a state to see and converse 
With me, butah! Leould, with difficulty, recognize in her wasted 
countenance, the sweet Ellen V-——. ‘The smile which a short 
tine ago, shone throuzh all her misfortunes, and lit up that 
blooming face, dimpled no longer upon her pale cheek. So great 
Was the work of two days’ suffering! Nor was this all. Not 
only were her bedily energies sinking beneath the burden of ac- 
cumulated grief, but the vigor of her highly susceptible mind 
had trembled with the crushing weight of affhetions, and 
already reason flickered, and burned with an unsteady tlame ; 
and it was with unfeigned distress, [ observed that she seldom 
saw with clearness the occurrences which had so blighted her ar- 
deut afleetions. Alas! thus to see an innocent, and lovely one 
sacrificed to this hellish fashion—duelling. was almost beyoud en- 
duranee ; and even Sir R , had upon one oceasion since the 
fatal meeting, with the utmost effrontery, reproachtully taunted 
ie with the triumph he had at length gained, in defeating my 
eudeavors to provide for the permanent wellare of lus danghiter. 
And ah, well do [ recollect how my heart swelled with imdig- 
hation, as [ with difficulty repressed a passionate answer. 

Days passed on, and my two patients remained in very much 
tle same situation; Ellen gradually, [| feared, losing the entire 
command of her reason. And could hardly regret it ; her heart 
was already broken, and why should a consciousness of a father’s 
brutal vielenee, tear it open with a fresh wound? Her days 
were fast ebbing, aud soon she would meet, she hoped, her lost 
fiend in purer regions. At times, conscious of her dying state, 
she rejoiced in the anticipation of a speedy release from mortal 

eaes: but oltener she appeared to have no correct view of her 
sitiation, and her wandering fancy recurring to scenes ast, 
would seek to reeall the thrilling incidents of that one eventful 
evening. Her affection for her father yet lingered in her boson, 
and often making my heart to bleed with her piteous lamenta- 
ions, has she faintly addressed me,— Oh, no! he couldn’t be so 
vou. v 2b 
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cruel: no, he didn’t shoot him, did you, father? No, he couldn't, 
he couldn’t. No, never. What, kill—AidZ him! my own Wil- 
lam! Come now, Doctor, do you tell me all about it. They 
told me he shot him, but I knew it couldn’t be. [ knew he was 
not so cruel.” 

But [ had not long to listen ; soon, and the piteous prattlings 
would be disturbed—would cease in the moanings of her last 
strugzle. Sir R—— in the mean time became no better. The 
time designated by Sir L—, for the proposed operation, had 
now come, and it was thought best by him, to proceed immedi- 
ately to its performance. A languor had suffused the whole sys- 
tem of the patient, and for a time, partially subdued the violence 
and ferocity of his disposition, “ Well Doctor,” said he, upon 
the morning of the eventful day, “you are going to torture me 
to-day, are yous” scarce summoning sullicient energy to speak 
articulately. 

“Why, yes Sir, such seems to be the final determination of 
Sir L in whom I am happy to say, I place the greatest 
reliance.” 

©“ Well, and Doctor,” continued he, becoming slightly agitated, 
“won tit killme?s Curse it, though, L won’t stand it, Doctor. 
Can't [keep alive without it 7” 

“Tt is his opinion,” returned J, solemnly, “ that you cannot.” 

“Well, but curse it,” said he in a whisper, “send for the 
whole college ; Lean't, [ won't endure it. And is it sure to save 
me, Doctor?” 

“The deeision of that point, Sir R——,” returned I, cau- 
tiously, “rests with the will of an inscrutable Providence. You 
may, or may not be relieved by the operation ; but be assured, 
that on its performance, rests your only hope of escape.” I had 
spoken this quite seriously, and was about to reproach him for 
having involved himself in this fearful calamity, by the unpro- 
voked murder of an innocent fellow-being, when I observed that 
I had already gone far enough, for, throwing himself back with 
violence upon his pillow, he madly struck with all his force, his 
pale, furrowed brow, exclaiming, “Oh, God! and has it come to 
this! oh! oh!—" And here follows a dark array of dreadful 
impreeations upon himself, and upon his vicious course, which he 
continued until pang after pang of excruciating pain, excited by 
his vehemence of manner, tortured his writhing limbs into per- 
fect subjection, and weeping like a child, he languidly yielded 
to Its mastery ! 

Sir |, having arrived, all things were put in readiness, and 
with bared arms the surgeon proceeded to perform the operation. 
And never in the course of a long practice, have I been called 
upon to witness another one so distressing ; not so much from the 
ditliculty of the case, as from the impatience of the subject. 
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Constantly writhing and tossing, it was impossible to operate suc- 
cesstully at once; his cries were agonizing: often in the excess 
of his pain, exclaiming, “ Leave me—leave me—curse you, Doc- 
tor, ye're killing me,—curse ye all—oh!—” But let me pass 
over this scene. 

Sir L was as usual, eminently successful. My lovely pa- 
tient near by, [ had been cautious to keep unsuspecting of her 
father’s unfortunate state, and of the occurrences of the day ; and 
indeed, had she known all, she could hardly have realized more 
of grief than it was now her lot to experience. Her shattered 
mind had left forever its wonted channel, and the soul-touching 
lamentations of a broken heart, were her ouly words. 

A few days following, and | found upon my morning's visit, 
the oflicers of justice with an execution, within the abode of sor- 
row; the agents of the vile Ellmore, effecting security for the 
payment of remaining debts. ‘They had left the room of Sir 
\ , With whom they had a long strife, and were proceeding 
in their rough, boisterous manner, to the apartment of my re- 
maining patient, When L happily arrested their progress, and atter 
along parley, succeeded in prevailing upon them to leave the 
house for the present. Entering, [ found Ellen disturbed by the 
noise, her countenance slightly flushed. Addressing me, she 
said, “Ah, Doctor, I'm glad you have come; you'll save me, 
won't you?) They were going to take me away, but Doctor you 
won't let them now, will you?” 

I humored her caprices, and was richly repaid, in assuring her 
of perfect safety, by her benignant smile. On rising to go, she 
said softly in my ear, * Doctor, you going—going to see him ?” 

‘Yes,’ returned I, anxious to preserve the timely cheerfulness 
of her vain delusion, “and have you any message for me ?” 

“Tell him—tell him,” said she earne stly, “TP will be with him 
to-morrow.” 

All this was uttered in so startling a tone, that one might easily 
have imagined her inspired, and trusted to the prophetic truth of 
her words. But [had not looked forward to her dissolution so 
speedily, and accordingly soon forgot her injunction. Sir Rich- 
ard's pain, by degrees ceased ; all inflammation disppeared, and 
every symptom betokened a pe rlect recovery. 

The morrow came, and with it a tide of sorrowful events. 
During the morning [ had a call to some distance in the country, 
to watch the dying struggles of an aged, and tenderly attached 
relative. "The scene was unusually affecting, and weighed heav- 
ily upon my spirits. 

It was high noon, as I drove my jaded horse slowly into the 
city, upon my return. The air was damp and heavy, and the 
fog had hardly yet withdrawn its hated folds from the tall spires, 
stretching up here and there, from the white churches which 
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adorned the suburbs. It had been one of those lagging, autum- 
nal mornings, which with its drowsy atmosphere, evervates the 
whole system, and is farthest from gladdening with its beauties 
the cheerless heart of the afflicted. With a bosom crowded to 
overflowing with bitter—painfully bitter recollections, called up 
by the tearful seene Thad just left, did I muse upon the strange 
vicissitudes of fortune it had been my lot to behold, as I rode on 
beneath the confined dull air of the metropolis. 

[I was passing No. —, Queen Street, where my frequent. visits 
had been made, which are recorded in this dark * Scrap from my 
diary.’ When my horse, from the mere force of habit, stood still. 
I looked up at the silent windows, doubtful whether to enter, or 
goon tomy own home. With the load upon my mind, which 
had been so long oppressing it, how trying and heart-sickening 
was a review of the changes I had witnessed within that stately 
mansion. luvoluntarily [recalled the dying scene of poor Lady 
V : her last moan, as she lay, holding in her expiring grasp, 
the hand of her ruined, yet fondly loved husband ; her dasé atlec- 
tionate remonstrances ; the deep, low tones of the funeral bell, as 
it called her to the loathsome grave,—all seemed brought in dread 
array before me. The prattling voice—the sweet, enchanting 
smile of the little child, early thrown under my professional care ; 
the gross, insulting manner of the unreclaimed profligate ; the 
late iecidents; the wasted image of poor Ellen,—and the tears 
flowed, as | colored the picture too highly, yet in perfect keeping 
with the dismal tone of my imagination. 

[at length determined to stop a moment, and ascertain the state 
of my two patients. ‘The door of Sir V ‘s room being partly 
open, TE stepped in, and found him sitting by the window, careful- 
ly bolstered up with pillows and cushious, examining a small par- 
cel of old documents, while a legal adviser sat by him, overlook- 
ing and assisting in their arrangement. 

“Well, eh! Doctor, d—n ye ;” said he, addressing me ina 
most passionate and ferocious tone, upon my entrance, * bank- 
rujpt, Doetor, ch, what think you o’ that? yes, bankrupt—bank- 
rupl; nota penny in the world; got to leave my house, aud find 
cheaper lodgings. Eh, glorious, Doctor! and how do you think 
Ell will bear it? sick yet, Doctor? Curse that puny F——.” 

“Sir,” returned I gravely, “ how can you speak thus? Know 
you not—feel you not,” continued I emphatically, ‘that his blood 
will be required at your hands, in a higher tribunal than any ol 
earth: ”’ Fear seemed to freeze the dark flow of passion, I saw 
gathering on his brow, as he meditated a reply, and he remained 
silent. “Thope,” continued I, relaxing the severity of my tones, 
“you will not think of moving from this house until your ow), 
or surely your daughter’s health is amended ; for be assured, 1t 
would be her death-blow. 
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“Well, then the hussy must get over her silly love-sickness 
soon, for go LT must.” 

I stepped cautiously out of the room, leaving them to perform 
in silence ther dismal task, and sought the chamber of my other 
patent. She lay sull upon her bed, undisturbed by my entrance ; 
her eye, half closed, seemed fixed on vacancy ; her breathings 
suppressed, and somewhat difficult. The nurse sat in the oppo- 
site corner of the room, preparing some little cordial for her mis- 
tress, and the sun was now streaming through the curtains in its 
meridian splendor. LT walked gently to the side of the sufferer, 
and took her hand; she still remained apparently unconscious of 
my approach. I felt her pulse; ‘twas scarcely observable ! 
Shocked at the sudden and unexpected change, Teailed the nurse, 
and calmly informed her, that her poor mistress could not live ten 
minutes! Weeping, she caught the little hand from my grasp, 
and sat down by her to wateh over her last sleep. Alas! here 
was a fearful realization of her prediction. Her lite was fast eb- 
bing away. LTealmly took my seat by the bedside, keepiig my 
eye stul fixed upon the face of the sufferer. ‘The second death 
Thad witnessed that morning! "The tears would crowd tite my 
eyes, desj ite iny endeavors to suppress them. [took her hand 
again; the pulse was yet more feeble ; her bosom heaved dee; ly, 
aud only at intervals ; her eyesopened sull more. In ashort time 
by asudden effort, she raised herself upon her arm, gazing wildly 
around, and uttering a few indistinct syllables. T hurriedly seut 
the attendant into the next room to procure a glass of Wwitie, to 
moisten her parched lips. She breathed with yet greater dilli- 
culty, 

lia moment more, the door burst open, and in rushed the 
nahted nurse, followed by the wretched parent, who by a most 
miraculous effort had succeeded in reaching the room almost in 
the same tustant. 

“Is she dead—prap?” gasped he with difficulty, gazing ear- 
nestly upon me with alook [never can forget; but waited for no 
aiswer. "Throwing himself upon the bed, he groaned forth pit- 
eously, “Oh Ellen, Ellen, my sweet daughter, oh Ellen, speak, 
speak to your poor, repentant father—speak .” 

Bat no answer was returned, Suddenly he became calm, and 
Observing no expression of grief to fall from his lips, | moved 
lim gently aside, and leaning over, listened for a returning sigh— 
abreath. But no!—*the silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl 
Was broken,’ 

The tearful stroke palsied the father’s mind. His energies 
Were forever shattered, and he became a poor, dependent, helpless 
creature. Quiet and gentle, he gave no trouble, and was the 
mere shadow of his former self! But I will not weary my kind 
reader's patience, but draw this painful narrative to a speedy close. 
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Full five weeks from the events above related, I was called 
late one evening to visit Sir V at his humble lodgings. The 
agitated manner of the servant, united with the late infrequency 
of my visits, led me to imagine something unusually foreboding 
in his present state ; it was therefore with a considerable degree 
of tremor and fear, on my own part, that I left my door upon a dark 
wintry evening, at about twelve o’clock, and sought the habitation 
of the once gay Sir Richard. Reaching his door, I found within 
the hall the few servants assembled, crowding about the baronet’s 
room, all breathless with fright. Upon inquiring, I ascertained 
that they had as usual retired to rest at a seasonable hour, but 
were all disturbed a short time before my visit, by a noise in Sir 
R ‘s apartment; it presently increased, and they distinctly 
heard him stamping heavily across the floor. Alarmed at the unu- 
sual occurrence, they had all arisen, and hurriedly sent otf for me, 
fearing to expose themselves to the violence of their crazed mas- 
ter. ‘The stamping, with groans, they stated had continued, and 
but a few moments before my arrival, they had heard a sudden 
noise, as of a heavy body falling ; since which time, all had con- 
tinned quiet. The singularity of the occurrence—the group of 
half dressed servants, with eyes peering wildly from their sockets— 
their ghost-like attitudes—the cheerless old hall—the lateness of 
the hour, with the strange melancholy which had of late beset my 
patient, [ must allow, rather unnerved me for the task of discov- 
ery. | however placed my ear to the door, and hearing no sound, 
partly opened it. Gaining a little more composure, T took a lamp 
from the hand of one of the attendants, and stepped boldly in. 
Gracious God!— * * * ‘The indulgent reader must spare 
me the task of recording that awful scene. 

Two days after, as I was passing the foot of Thames Street, | 
observed a group of persons standing apparently idle, far up upon 
the walk. While I yet stood noticing their movemeuts, the dark 
gloomy hearse drove up, and stopped before the lodgings of the 
late Sir Richard V As it rested there a moment, I could not 
help gazing upon its black drapery—black tassels—black every 
thing! And as it rambled away over the flinty pavement, bear- 
ing anew occupant to its last abode, it sent a thrill of horror to 
my heart! What thoughts, what emotions does it not call up ‘— 
thoughts unwelcome, unbidden— 











* Stealing amid our mirth to say, 
That all in which we most rejoice, 
Ere night may be the earth-worm's prey.” 


































THE DEAD SEA 


Low hangs the murky cloud, 
O'er the dark bosom of the waveless deep, 
Where cities lie entombed and nations sleep, 
Unmoved by tempests loud. 


The hollow wind sweeps by, 

Chanting with fitful moan the funeral dirge, 

Of those whose bones are scattered ‘neath the surge, 
Of that unholy sea. 


Borne on the evening air, 
The ery is heard along the sounding shore, 
Mingled with ocean's subterranean roar, 
Of nations buried there. 


The traveller seeks in vain, 

"Mid vapors damp, his weary head to rest, 

While troubled thoughts oppress his anxious breast, 
And fill his mind with pain, 


No limpid stream flows near, 
To cool the burning tongue; to cheer the sight, 
No living thing appears; a deadly blight, 

Has made all nature drear 


Thy curse, O sullen lake, 
Ne'er shall depart, till time itself has fled, 
And thousands hidden ‘neath thy gloomy bed, 
Once more to life shall wake. 


ANCIENT SCIENCE 
No. L. 
EGYPT, CHUALDEA, PITENICIA 


We look back upon past ages with feelings much like those of 
one who is leaving a familiar land to sail out upon the boundless 
ocean. We anxiously watch the objects that are fast receding, 
and feel a jey in every lingering trace that our eye can catch of 
its fading outline ; but we must sail on, we cannot stop to dwell 
upon the feeling, and finally, the loved land has vanished from 
our view. ‘Thus it is with the antiquity which we have left be- 
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hind, it is becoming more and more dim to the mental eye ; but 
we gladly seize upon every thing that yet presents itself to our 
sight. and endeavor to fix it in our minds betore the billows of 
centuries carry us beyond the ken of those distant times. 

The earliest periods of the world are already Wrapt WW Impene- 
trable obscurity with regard to all, except what Is revealed in the 
Seri tures. Of later times we have some slight knowledge, 
though the history of their philosophy is very uncertain. We 
can only gather from the testimony of comparatively modern au- 
thors. who have their information trom tradition and from those 
whose names have long sivee been forgotten. From such as 
these we intend gleauing a few items of knowledge, respecting 
the state of scrence in ancient times, 

Though Greece has produced most of the distinguished philos- 
0} hers Whose names have come down to us from antiquity, it is 
certain that they were not the first cultivators of science. — In- 
deed, some scientific knowledge can be traced as far back as any 
profane record or tradition reaches ; aud we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that the study of nature, in some form or other, is almost 
coeval with man himself! We know that Greece derived its 
knowledve trom other nations, in which philosophy and science 
were already tu a high state of cultivation, When it commenced 
its career. ‘These were Mgypt, Chaldea, and Phenicia. The 
Chaldeans are frequently mentioned by the ancient writers, on 
account of thei skill in the seiences, more particularly in that of 
astronomy. tis probable, however, that they were much jule- 
rior to the Egyptians in their attainments, as also behind them in 
pornt of time. We are told, that “Solomon’s wisdom excelled 
the wisdom of all the children of the east country, and all the 
wisdom of Egypt;” whence, as it is the one cited by naine, 11 
would appear that Mgypt was more learned than the “ east coun- 
try,’ which has been generally understood of Persia and Chialdea. 
The Greeks are not mentioned at this early period, among the 
learned nations of the earth: while it also appears, from certain 
Grecian monuments, that for a long time after Solomon, their 
philosophers travelled into Egypt to study its literature and sel 
ence. We are, therefore, to consider the Mzyptians as the first 
cultivators of science, however imperfect our knowledge of theit 
profierency, 

Theut or ‘Thoth is commonly spoken of by the old writers as 
the first author of ‘zyptian learning. He was called by the 
Cireeks Hermes, or Mercury ; but there are not less than five of 
this nune mentioned in ancient history, some of whom have been 
confounded with the Egyptian. The zyptian Mercury, oF 
Thoth, was most probably a man of great genius, who lived he- 
fore the time of Moses, and was, if not the inventor, at least the 
reformer of the arts and sciences. At a later period there is alse 
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another Hermes whose existence is well established, and who 
seems to have been to that ancient age what Bacon has been to 
the modern—the restorer of the sciences after their corruption and 
decay. ‘Chis was the renowned Hermes Trismnegistus, who seems 
to have been the author of the custom of entrusting knowledge 
only to a priesthood, and communicating it to the people through 
obseure hieroglyphies. 

(icometry was certainly known among these ancient Egyp- 
tians, but probably not to any great extent. ‘They needed some 
ac jimuntance with geometry and trigonometry to construct the 
great works which are proved to have been built in those times, 
uidthe peculiar nature of the country also required it for the con- 
struction of canals and drains, and other domestic works, which we 
know were common among them; but beyond this necessity, we 
know not that they made a single step except for the purpose of 
priesteralt, OF the higher and more abstract mathematics the 'y 
were Wholly ignorant; though we are aware that some, in their 
reverence for antiquity, have ascribed to them a proficiency in 
these branches much beyond any since attained; and pretend 
that we are now only regaining what has been so long lost. But 
of this we have not the slightest proof, while on the other hand, 
itisa good argument to the contrary, that ‘Phales went from 
(ivecee to Naypt about 600 A.C. but did not find there some of 
the first elementary propositions of geometry, but discovered 
them himself after his return to Greece. Among these were the 
following theorems: that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are equal; that the angle in a semicirele is a right angle. 
tis also related that while he was among the Egyptians, he 
taueht them, to their great astonishment, how to measure the 
height of their pyramids. 

Their attainments in medicine are a little curious as well as 
umusing. Diodorus tells us that, “instead of preseribing medi- 
cines according to the judgment and experience of the practitioner, 
every physician was obliged to follow a written code ; and if, in 
alhering to this, he proved unsuccessful, he was free from blame ; 
: itil he ventured to depart from the prescribed forms, though 

‘patient recovered, the physician was to lose his life!” 

‘I has been supposed that alchemy was known to the old 
Keyptians ; that they actually possessed the power of transmu- 
ting metals, which has been sought after tll within a few cen- 
tries, When the search was given up, for the more reasonable 
study of nature, as she presents herself to the senses. But we 
are not willing to believe, that a science which has universally at 
tusday been pronounced absurd, could have been pursued with 
success in ancient times. Besides, we have no proof of any kind 
except such as given by the alchemists of the middle ages, who, 
by concealing some gold in the end of a stick, with which they 

vor ‘ oF 
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stirred their melted compound, or by some other equally ingenious 
and worthy contrivance, managed to make the spectators believe 
that some alchemic process had precipitated the gold from the ba- 
ser metal. And for authority upon the subject, we have the as- 
sertion or supposition of some alchemists, whose eyes, filled with 
the smoke of their furnaces, could see through the obscure veil 
of antiquity ouly an indistinct figure, which they magnified 
and dressed up with their imaginations. ‘They were the more 
easily persuaded of the former existence of genuine alchemy, be- 
cause it would lend dignity to their pursuit, which thus became 
a search, not after a phamtom of the brain, but after a precious 
science Which had unfortunately been lost. 

We next come to the astronomy of the Egyptians. We have 
little proof that they pursued this for any other object than to 
advance the fietitious sciences of astrology and magic, or to hold 
sway over the minds of the populace; for which purpose, how- 
ever, they made many accurate observations upon the stars and 
planets, named the constellations, and probably first: introduced 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. ‘These sigus were delineated 
upon their temples, and are said to be stull visible at Esneh aud 
Dendera. As to the pyramids and the objects for which they 
were erected, it has been with much probability conjectured that 
they atlorded the priests the means of connecting their religious 
duties with their favorite study of astronomy. ‘The Rev. Michael 
Russell supposes that they had ‘some connexion with the prince 
ples of that more refined and lofty admiration which directed the 
feelings of its votaries to the magnificence of the heavenly host, 
and to the influence supposed to be exercised by their aspect and 
movements on the destiny of man.” Nay, it is even supposed 
that these pyramids were made subserv-eut to a more immediat 
use in practical astronomy ; namely, to correct the measurement! 
ot tine. 

lu all the pyramids that have been opened, which are at least 
six, the entranee has always been found near the centre of the 
northern face, and the passage as uniformly proceeding down- 
wards from it at an angle which never varies : a coincidence 
Which must have been the work of design. This angle of de- 
pression is about 27°, which gives a line of direetion not far te- 
moved trom that point in the heavens where the polar star new 
crosses the meridian below the pole. ‘The observation of this 
or some other star across the meridian, would give them: an accle 
rate measure of siderial time ; and “indeed,” says Russell, 
would not be easy to devise a method more effectual for observiiz 
the transit of a star with the naked eye, than that of watehine 
its passage across the mouth of such a lengthened tube ; canal it ts 
matitest that some one of these luminaries, when in the meridial 
below the pole, must have been seen in the line of a passage ll- 
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clined at an angle of twenty-six or twenty-seven degrees.” The 
object in having four or five such passages was probably to obtain 
a more correct result by taking the mean of several observations. 

‘The soundness of this whole hypothesis has, however, been 
called in question by Dr. Richardson, one of the latest travellers 
who have published on Egypt; but he has not shown any very 
good reason for his doubts, except that so unwieldy a machine as 
i pyramid, would hardly have been constructed for the simple 
purposes of astronomical observation. But no one supposes that 
this was the sole object, for it has been shown, with much prob- 
ability, that the pyramids were originally temples raised to the 
vod of day: beeause, one of their sides is in all cases turned to 
the east; and when it is recollected that the priests were the as- 
tronomers, 1 will not seem wonderful that they should woite the 
sacred: purposes of the temple to those of their favorite science. 

That the Mgyptians could calculate eclipses before the time of 
Thales is very doubtful. By some it is said that Thales procured 
from them this knowledge, as it was from them that he derived 
mostof his learning; but itis not probable that a people, who 
were Ignorant of the simple propositions which were afterwards 
discovered by the Grecians who had been among them, were such 
proficients in calculation as to have solved this (to them) iwtri- 
cate problem. In short. with regard to the scientific knowledge 
of the ancient Egyptians, we are disposed to believe that it has 
been much overrated by the enthusiastic lovers of antiquity ; and 
that they possessed only a small degree of practical knowledge 
subservient to their arts, and some speculative notions connected 
with astrology and their religion. 

We have stated that the Egyptians were the first cultivators of 
sclenee ; this is however disputed, and the higher antiquity given 
to Chaldea. However this may be, it is certain that the Chal- 
deans, at a very remote period, pursued the same sciences and arts 
as the Egyptians, probably altogether independent of the latter.* 
The founder of their philosophy was Zoroaster; but, “the ac- 
counts Which are given of him,” says Fabricius, “are se coutused 
and coutradietory, that it would be a task of much greater labor 
than profit, to compare them.” We shall, therefore, make no fiir- 
ther inquiry with regard to him, and passing him over in silence 
shall, in the mean time, consider him as a great man.— Omne 
iZHolluim pro magnifico,” 


* Bailly (Hist. de l'Astronomie Ancienne) investigates the claims of these two 
Halions te antiquity, and arrives at the following results 

* We must, therefore, suppose that astronomy was established in Egypt, more 
than SOO years before Christ.” 

* The Chaldeans began to reckon by solar years about M73 A.C. It appears, 


then. that they are behind the Egyptians in their astronomical career, by about S00 
years.’ 
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The Chaldeans, like the Egyptians, had their magic and as- 
trology, which derived their origin from priestcraft. The science 
of astronomy was a search after some relations and changes in the 
heavenly hodies which would subserve the faneiful purposes of 
astrology ; and the instances me ntioned, in which they held some 
theory inde pende ut of the objects ot prie stcralt are so absurd, 
that we need not regret that no more of their scientific attain. 
ments have descended to us. kor ex xample, it Was their Opinion 
that au eclipse of the moou happened, when that part of its body 
which is destitute of fire is turned towards the earth; and Seneca 
gives it, as one of their notions, that when all the planets shall 
meet in Caneer, the world will be consumed by fire; and that 
when they shall meet in Capricorn, it will be destroyed by inun- 
dation. ‘Their philosophy seems to have been given to general 
propositions, 

We also have some accounts of the Chaldean theories with re- 
gard to the formation of the earth; from which it appears that 
geology is not entirely a modern science, though itis but lately 
that it has been reduced to the true test of observation and expe- 
rience. "They, in common with the Egyptians and most of the 
ancient peo le, had formed various conjectures about the ereation ; 
but were ho more unanimous in their opinions than our modern 
geologists, although the disputed fact was then a few thousand 
years more recent. The cosmogony of the Chaldeans ts brietly 
stated by Berosus, thus: That there was a time when all was 
darkness and water, but Bell or Belus (who is interpreted Jupi- 
ter) cutting the darkness in the middle, separated the earth and 
heaven from one another and so framed the world ; this Bell also 
producing the stars, the sun, and the moon, and the five planets. 

Ihe magic of the Chaldeans consisted of some religious cere- 
monies and incantations, certainly undeserving the name of scl- 
ence. ‘Their astrology was founded pou intricate calenlations 
concerning the stars, by which the fate of men was sup posed to 
be regulated. ‘That they were the most celebrated for their as- 


trology of any of the eastern nations, would appear from the cita- 
tion of Horace, 


— Neu Babylonios 


Tentaris numeros. 


Such was the state of philosophy in these nations before the 
rise of Grecian science. The Greeks began to visit the eastern 
nations and Egypt, about six hundred years before the Christian 
era; after which time, we hear little of the eastern philosophy, 
which indeed could hardly be ealled philosophy, after the sj le ondor 
of the Grecian learning. But before we come to Greece, We 
must say a few words of a nation to which Greece was much i0- 
debted for its civilization ; which is Phenicia, the Canaan of the 
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Scriptures. The Phenicians were a nation of merchants, and 
consequently, well versed in all the arts which at that time ad- 
mitted of an easy application to the purposes of gain; but their 
sclentific knowledge was limited, from the fact that a commercial 
people have httle leisure for the pursuits of science. “ As far as 
they found a knowledge of the celestial phenomena to be useful 
in navigation they were astronomers; and as far as experience 
taught them the utihty in mercantile affairs they were mathema- 
tems.” Yet there are some accounts of a philosophy among 
them, though we find nothing of a purely scientifie character. 

Moschus, a native of Sidon, is the first name on the list of Phe- 
nician philosophers. He lived it is supposed before the time of 
Pythagoras; and Posidonius (a philosopher of Alexandria 260, 
A.C.) aseribes to hima system of philosophy which afterwards 
rose into great celebrity under the Grecian Leusippus and Epi- 
curus, called the atomie theory. But as Posidomius is the on- 
ly author who makes this statement, its truth is very doubttal ; 
and the more so, since Cicero and Strabo, through whom we have 
the only accounts of Posidonius and his writings, allow him very 
litthe eredit for fidelity. 

Cadmus was of later date than Moschus, though nearly 1500 
A.C. He is supposed to have introduced into Greece not only 
the aly) habet but also a knowledge of some useful arts and scien- 
ces. ‘These are the only Phenician names of great celebrity ex- 
cept that of Sanchoniathon that are well authenticated, and their 
}hilosophy, as handed down to us through some of the fathers, 
is very much disputed. We are told by Porphyry that Sancho- 
nidthon taught with regard to the creation, that, from the neces- 
sary energy of an eternal principle, (active but without intelli- 
geuice,) upon an eternal, passive, chaotic mass, arose the visible 
world. "This doctrine, however, was not peculiar to Phenicia, 
ands found among some of the ancient cosmogomes before the 
time of Sanchomathon, who therefore cannot be considered as 
the author of the system. In fact, he is known rather as * the 
Pheuician historian” than asa philosopher. He lived a few years 
betore the "Trojan war and wrote a history in nine books of the 
theology and antiquities of Phenicia and the neighboring places ; 
a treatise on the religious institutions of Phenicia ; and a treatise 
on the Egyptian theology. But though the Phenicians could 
hot boast of the same refinement in philosophy as the older na- 
tions, they conld claim, what is of more importance to a vation’s 
lmmediate welfare, an acquaintance with many useful arts. Ho- 
ner Mentions them more than once as distinguished by their 
Wealth and arts; and all antiquity has joined im attributing to 
them the invention of navigation. ‘The accounts which are giv- 
enol their voyages in the Mediterranean, and even beyond the 
straits of Gibraltar to the eastern coast of Africa, to the British 
isles anc the Baltic sea, prove that they possessed not only the 
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art of constructing good vessels, but also the art or rather science 
of conducting them with great certainty. Some have even Sup 
posed that they were acquainted with the mariner’s compass, but 
it is more probable that their navigation was founded upon obser- 
vation of the stars and calculation. Without doubt, they had 
an important influence upon the civilization of Greece, by intro- 
ducing alphabetic writing, by which all scientific and literary 
knowledge was made permanent ; and by teaching the Greeks 
many of their own arts. Among these arts was that of working 
metals, Which the Phenicians carried to great perfection ; and 
upon the authority of Pliny we are told that they were the in- 
veutors of making glass. ‘These facts show a high degree of 
civilization in this ancient nation, which will account for the rap- 
id improvement of the Greeks after their intercourse with them 
and the Mwyptians. 

lu most of the nations before the time of Greece, philosophy 
was almost entirely confined to the formation of cosmogonies or 
theories of the creation, in which they introduced their fabulous 
deities and confounded their speculations with religion. ‘They 
would not have dignified natural science with the name ot phi- 
losophy ; in fact, they were extremely ignorant of all natural sei- 
ence except astronomy, and even this, as we have seen, they cul- 
tivated for the purposes of divination or astrology. 

Besides the nations whose knowledge we have now glanced 
at, we ought, perhaps, to mention Persia, Hindostan and China. 
But what we know of ancient Persia is very limited ; nearly the 
whole of its antiquity is obscured with fable and mere tradition. 
‘The Hindoos, like the Chinese, claim so great an antiquity that 
we know not what to believe of the many things that are told 
respecting them.* We know that the Hindoos early distinguished 
themselves for arts, industry, civilization and science, but we do 
not know when their civilization commenced, nor whether their 
scrence Was original or borrowed from other nations. Of the au- 
cient state of China, we know no more than the close-mouthed 
Chinese have been willing to tell us. But in all these early na- 
tions we find that their learning and science was in the hands of 
the priests, and hence necessarily interwoven with their religion. 
"here can hardly, therefore, be a history of their philosophy in- 
dependent of their religion. In Greece, however, we shall find 
science gradually disengaging itself from the mysticisms of su- 
perstition and pursuing its own class of truths upon the sure ground 
of demonstration. 7 


* One instance of the extravagant claims of the people of India to antiquity, 
will suffice. “ They pretend that the world has had four ages. The first lasted 
1,725,000 years, the second 1,206,000, the third 864,000, and the fourth (which em 
braces their present astronomical era) in 1762, had lasted 4863 years,’ —making 
the present age of the world 3,892,941 years! 








SONG. 


Fanti dew is weeping, , Goblets are glowing, 


Bright stars are peeping Red wine is flowing, 


Forth from their silent towers on high ; Beautiful women are smiling nigh, 


Cool winds are creeping Bright eyes are beaming, 


Qrerthe leaf sleeping, Music is streaming, 


Making at wake with a gentle sigh. Twinkling feet in the dances fly. 


Or the vale rolling, I love not the dane ing, 


The curtew slow tolling, Nor muste entrancing, 


Porth on the wing of echo rides; I care not for maidens glane ing by, 


Birds home are steering, M. m ries come ¢ rowding, 


Lights are appearing, Mournfulls shrouding 


Marking a cottage the woodbine hides Hopes that cheated my youthful eve 


Warm floods are gushing, Happy though seeming, 


Rapid, and rushing 1 feel Pim but dreanung, 


Porth trom the fount that inwardly wells, For one is aw ay whom I cannot forget; 


Por in yon bower, My bosom is chilling, 


Like a beautiful flower, A tear my eve filling 
The star of my youthful affection dwells. The star of my youthful affection is set! 


Ms. 


LETTERS OF A MADCAP 
No. I. 


Poorer Evrrons or tur Yarr Litvenany Macazinve, 


Dear Gentlemen,—lIt is a great marvel, but at the same time 
a blessed thought, that there should be such a variety in the kind 
of waters that vo to swell the vreal literary sea, Dur je uta the salt 
waves of scientific lore one there may dive; in the cool and pel- 
lucid fountain of poesy, another here may bathe his brow: one 
fullows the current of romance, dashing down like a cascade ; 
While another guides his bark down the sparkling and ever-wiud- 


ing stream of history; while yet others dare the vast ocean of 


plilosophy, voyaging in search of islands and continents of 
thought. unknown to the multitude. Truly, itis a good thing. 
All thirsts may be slaked—all desires may be gratified. In order 
riulitly to conceive and appreciate the vast difference in men in 
their choice of books, let me, dear Editors, be to you a counsel- 
lor, Just pay a visit some Thursday afternoon, to the College 
library, and watch the Yalensians as they severally make kuown 
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their wants to the obliging namesake and countryman of the im- 
mortal Greek dramatist. Many, with specs on nose, and graye 
as a Doctor of Laws, inquire for the Old Fathers of the Church. 
One young gentleman studies “Locke on the Human Under- 
standing.” or “ Kdwards (Day?) on the Will,” because he has 
been told, Pitt the younger, did the same. Another, caring to 
study nothing, but wishing to have a smattering knowledge of 
every thing, lugs off a half dozen volumes of Reviews. One, 
filled with more patriotism than wisdom, demands an American 
book, and sneers at the literature of the ancients, as unworthy a 
moment’s consideration, and of vo practical utility. He is met 
at the door of egress, by a Grecian antiquary, Who, in a voice of 
incignation, exclaims, “ Sir, in Greek wrote the blind old man of 
Scio’s isle—in Greek thundered Demosthenes, as Jupiter would 
speak to gods,—in Greek Pericles, on whose lips Peitho rested, 
defended the divine Aspasia. Greek ?—Sir, it is embalmed by 
the genins of Eschylus, and made undying by the pen of Pindar. 
It is, in short, a vast and venerable cathedral, whose exterior 
may be covered by the moss of centuries, but whose interior is 
adorned by life-reflecting mirrers. From its ceiling haug lamys, 
ancient in structure, but still bright and burning as suns, and its 
walls are covered with inscriptions, some of which the finger of 
time may have effaced, but not a few the chisel of many an 
Old Mortality has made distinetly legible.” 

» This eloquent plea rouses some Roman, as he issues from the 
library, groaning under the load (monstrum horrendum !) of sev- 
eral large volumes, bound in sheep. “Sirs, [ desire not to in- 
terrupt you, but really, the Latin is the language which should 
commend our admiration, It is that universal medium in which 
the philosophers of the nations even now converse. ‘The splen- 
dor of imagination and might of reasoning centered in Tully, 
the tenderness and charming beauty of the Mantuan bard, the 
gorgeous magnificence of Lucan: before those,—all the writers, 
ancient and modern, must bow, like the sheaves of Joseph's 
brethren. In these relies that [I have now, which, like the 
links of a golden, but broken chain, remind us of, if they do not 
link us to the past; in these bright and sparkling, though dis- 
membered and incomplete crystals torn from the quarries of Ro- 
man costliness, and transmitted to us, can our youth best learn 
wisdom and find pleasure. They should recollect that the bee- 
hunter seeks for honey, not in the young sapling just risen in the 
wood, beautiful though it be, but in the old oak that has breasted 
the storms of ages, and whose heart the worm has in part deso- 
lated.” 

The crowd begins now to augment, and the German starts Up 
to splinter a lance in favor of his beloved Richter, or adored 
Schiller. Corneille and Racine are not forgotten ; and another, 
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who, though no Roman, loveth all who have in modern times, 
dwelt beneath the soft skies of Italy, and by the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean, and therefore idolizes Daunte and Sismondi. I 
will not, however, go on to retail their opmions, for | ditfer in a 


great degree from all. Possibly, you may ask, what / read? If 


so, | unhesitatingly answer, newspapers. IT know you will be 
startled, but L repeat, if 1 be plagued with one sin more incurable 
than another, it is a passion for reading newspapers. 1 verily be- 
lieve TL could live upon them, and [remember that when a boy, 
after listening to a long and eloquent debate, on the comparative 
degree of happiness to be derived from a savage or civilized state, 
{ decided that savages must be most miserable, because they have 
no newspapers. You will not wonder, then, that | have ever de- 
lizhted to frequent and linger for hours in Atheneums, Apollo 
reading-rooms, and the Galleries of news, so readily to be found 
in our eastern cities. There are to be found the collected ideas 
and wisdom of a thousand heads; the varied doings of a thou- 
saud lands. "There we may read of empires, over which now 
the great ball of revolution speeds, and where the sword of the 
warrior, red with blood, flashes on the battle-plain. And soon 
from these we may turn, to contemplate the glorious exertions of 
holy men, to seatter the light of Christianity among the bemght- 
ed aud the houseless. All countries, all subjects are placed side 
by side. 

But L have a hope—it comes over me like a dream of future 
happiness to the Hebrew, longing for the Messiali—that a day 
will come, when the weeds that overgrow the flowers in this gar- 
den, shall be torn up by the roots, and thrown out; when every 
drooping blossom shall recover its pristine beauty ; when the re- 
viving dews of heaven shall sparkle in the bud, and the earth 
shall pour about the roots her freshest springs ; and that the cedar- 
bough of peace shall wave unwithering over the well of human 
enjoyment. Then, blessed be thy name, Johannes Faust! Hal- 
lowed be thy memory! Well hath Carlyle said of thee, “ What 
are all the conquests of all the captains, from Walter the penny- 
rss, (he don’t mean me, ) to Napoleon Buonaparte, compared with 
thy movable types?” 

And now, dear Editors, if you will only hearken to me, I will 
relate an ineident in my life, which have just recalled. Ona 


beautiful morn during the last spring, [| was seated on the steps of 


the United States’ Hotel, in the city of “ brotherly love,” smo- 
king an exeellent Havana, and gazing at the multitudes of mer- 
chants, as they rolled in and out of the magnificent building im- 
mediately opposite me ; my attention was, however, soon attracted 
by the singular eries of a youngste r, who came up the street yell- 
ing like a young Stentor, “ Papers fur to sell.” My heart yearn- 
ed toward that boy, for the hint he gave me of what to do with 


vou vu i» 
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myself. 1 concluded to take a stroll up Chesnut Street, to Par- 
kinson’s, to read at my leisure, over a glass of ice-cream, (the best, 
by the way, made in the Union. ) The walk up th.s delightful 
promenade was very interesting, The heavens above me were 
not darkened by acloud. Rolling down the smooth paving came 
many a “earnage and four.” filled with ladies destined to the 
stores of fashion ; immediately after came the cart-manu aud the coal- 
seller: the banker jostled along by the beggar, and the rich and 
haughty aristocrat, stopped to buy an apple of the poor huckster- 
woman, at the corners of the streets ; all sorts of women, aud all 
sorts of men, were moving in all sorts of ways, and so wholly 
were my thoughts engrossed with the living panorama, that | had 
almost forgotten my place of destination, until L stood opposite 
the door. When I entered the saloon, adorned with pictures, 
paintings, maps, busts, and so on, it was empty. I was alone. 
Heavens, thought 1, how delicious these few hours will glide 
away! Flere, undisturbed, apart from the noise and tumult, | 
will spend the morning in blissful ecstacy. It will be to me even 
as the hours of rest to an oriental pilgrim, who, after travelling 
over the scorching sands tll his feet have blistered, and his tongue 
been parched, cometh suddenly to a green spot, where living 
waters, overshadowed by palms, gush out of the ground, and 
where pleasant fruits are present to his longing appetite. I rang 
for ice-cream, and turned over the various files of papers that lay 
scattered over the marble slabs. Tat last alighted on one dear to 
my heart, “Phe Louisville Journal.” [did not select this on ae- 
count of the politics, but the wit, the satire, the poesy, in short, 
the rich genius of the Editor. 

Well, L had laughed at the puns and satirical sallies of Prentice, 
about teu minutes, when the door of the room was thrown wide 
open, and in stalked an old gentleman, whom one glance pointed 
out to me as an original. His hair was white with age, but his 
eyebrows were black as powder; his eyes were dark and _pier- 
cing; his nose large and shghtly Roman. He was tall and slen- 
der, and his dress was blue frock-coat, with gilt buttons, and drab 
pantaloous. Deeply engaged as was in reading, I could not but 


regard his heavy walk across the floor, as peculiarly disagreeable. 
My hopes of silence and solitude vanished like a dream at his 
cough, when, after turning over a multitude of papers, he mutter 
ed to himself his ill feeling, at not finding that for which he 


sought. Once more he turned over papers innumerable, and once 


more gave a grunt of displeasure. A yawn from me, drew bis 
eye upon the paper | was perusing. I distinctly perceived his 
eyes glisten. He now took a seat, ordered a glass of sangaree, 
anid whistled. I began to grow impatient. We both yawned. 
Phen a silence for about two minutes. But it was the interval 
between the flash of lightning and the thunder, as it rolls over 
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the heavens quic k and startling. “ Young man,” said he to me— 
Young man,” said the gentle man in the drab breeches—* J al- 
ways read the Journal.” The tone in which this was uttered, 
forbid remonstrance or reply, and though deeply grieved, 1 hand- 
ed him the paper in silence. Without thanking me, he eagerly 

rasped it, and then joy lighted up his countenance to a degree 
perfectly indescribable. ‘Phere could be no mistaking his char- 
acter. He was a politician, who had grown gray in the service, 
but whose eagle-eye still brightened, at every sarcasm against 
his foes, on whieh it gazed. He literally devoured all he saw, 
and on the whole, L was rejoiced to furnish him so much gratifi- 
caution. 

I now took up a magazine that lay by me, hoping to read in 
peace and quiet; but ah! how bitterly was I doomed to disap- 
pouitment. f had just begun to be interested ina long story, 
when an old lady, a young lady, and a young man, made their 
entry. "Phe old lady T need not deseribe, for you know all old 
ladies are exactly alike. The young lady, I presume, was pret- 
ty, for Edid not more than glance at her. [saw she was dressed 

pall the ton, and if she had the “ quills,” Tecan well believe she 
was beautiful, and Lhope you, dear Editors, can do the same. 
The young man demands a more extended notice. He appeared 
to me to be about twenty years old; his eye was cerulean, and 
his cheeks pale; his fine form and noble forehead, impressed me 
with amuech higher idea of him than his tarned down shirt col- 
lar, the bristles under his chin, the gold-mounted cane he carried, 
aud the embroidered cloak which was thrown over lim. 1 judged 
him to be one of the city “exquisites,” who pass their days in 
the very difficult business of seeking to marry a fortune, and then 
spending it. And Twas right. “George Washington,” shrieked 
the old lady, as soon as their ice-creams were brought in, ° | wish 
you now to go and get the magazine that young man is reading, 
inorder to read to Ellen and myself.” The young man then 
moved toward me with a smirk and grimace that was almost 
ludicrous. He requested me to lend him the magazine to read, 
as he whispered me, “ some verses of his own making, contained 
init.’ LT handed it to him, and turned round to view the old 
gentleman in the drab breeches. He stared. So did IL. He 
rose and Jeft the room. 1 followed in the “ footsteps of my illus- 
trious predecessor.” It was too much for my nerves. 1 had 
stood in the august presence of a “child of song.” One thing 
made me remember this interview with the poet. The young 
lady was named Ellen, for so the loquacious old lady called her ; 
and can you doubt, dear Editors, the subject of his songs) Why 
should you? She was the Laura of this modern Petrarch, and 
possibly huis lines ran thus :— 
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SONNETS. 


Thou art, my Ellen, beautiful T own, 
Fair as an houri in the Turkish heaven, 
From morn attending until dewy even, 
Upon the prophet seated on the throne. 
Thou art delicious as a summer flower, 
Casting its fragrance on the grateful breeze ; 
Or as a wild bird, singing in the trees 
Unto her partner, in spring's joyous hour. 
The houries listen to their lover's prayer; 
The roses bless the hand that brings decay ; 
The birds still utter forth their plaintive lay ; 
Though nature do not always spring-robes wear ; 
Wilt thou, then, lady, hearken unto me, 
And sweetness, music, bring along with thee ? 


2. VeEXATION. 


Why does thine image, like a shadow steal 
O'er all the waking visions of my soul, 
And, in my nightly dreamings, dost unroll 

So gorgeously thy beauty, that I feel 

A dreariness of heart—a solitude ? 

Lonely and silent now, no pleasant draught 
Invites my lips to fountains, where | quafted 

Before so deep and merrily in mood. 

Oh' when shall this hard suffering then leave 
My wounded spirit, to return no more, 

And leave my being what it was before ? 

I fear me never, for my musings weave 

All cover from thy thoughts, thy will alone, 

And I must bow before thy glorious throne. 


3. Foarrery. 


Star of my destiny! sweet Eleanor, 

That lightest e’en my thoughts and dreams, 

My hopes and fears, with magic beams, 
Brighter than diamond, or than golden ore ; 
Thou, from whose lips soft, silvery tones, 

(While a gentle smile beams in thine eye 

As a spell of seraph witehery,) 

Break like the songs of hallowed ones, 
Upon the ear, to captivate and charm ; 

Why art thou, lady, so divinely fair? 

Why, like an angel from the upper air, 
Dost thou my bosom like an Etna warm ? 
Thou art like Helen, dark-eyed maid of Troy, 
Like her dost fascinate, and like her destroy. 
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4. Her Prictens 


There is a magic lustre in that eye— 

There is a glory beaming on that brow ; 

That mouth so sweetly silent, tempts me now ; 
Those lovely cheeks, where blushes buried he ; 
That neck so swan-like, rising like a pile 

OF ivory, to support a throne of gold, 

Round which thy locks in luxury are rolled, 
Like dark clouds floating round a star the while ; 
Those rich round bosoms, like two balls of snow 

In whiteness, gently lying on thy breast, 

O'er which thy arms so deliately cast 
A thrill of rapture in the gazer throw ; 

All the se, sweet creature, have so pleres d my heart, 
That I could think thee lis ing, not the work of art 


5. PARTING. 


And thou art gone forever—thou art gone 
Back to a home of happiness and love. 
Angels go with thee wheresoe'er you rove, 

And strew about thee blessings like their own. 

Though sad we part, perhaps | may forget 
Would I were with thee. But, since fate denies, 
And Lam doomed no more to feast my eves 

In bending o'er thee, loved one, a deep regret 

Broods like an incubus upon my soul, 

And almost whelms me in a dark despair; 
But hope, bright seraph, whispers even there, 
I yet shall meet you, when a year shall roll, 


And mingle with the ages that are past, 


In that dark tomb where all are hurrying fast. 


“Well, Mr. Madcap, all this may be ‘demnition fine,’ as Mr. 
Mantelini would say, but it hath certainly no sense in it.” 
Messrs. Editors, you are mistaken. All that hath been writ has 
a moral and a meaning. Can your readers discover itt And it 
so, will they lay it to heart? ‘Then will they thank me for this 
brief record of the life and memory of George Washington 
Smith, the poet. And then, too, will a link unite them and me, 
which shall not by me be rudely broken. Adieu, 

Warten Wayrarer. 





HOPE. 


Tuey say that hope ts happiness— 
I have not found it so; 

To me it secms a phantasy, 
Or harbinger of woe 

In early youth whene'’er I mourned 
Some promise d pleasure past, 

Hope whispered of some bliss to come 
More pleasing than the last, 

L trusted it—but sull IT found 
The expected joy came not; 

My life lias been a darksome seene, 


\ weary, poyless lot, 


Hope said in fiendship's joys, were joys 


More neh than pearls or gold ; 


Than cling with such a nervous grasp 


Around a broken heart! 


The pris'ner waiting for his doom 


Will cast a wistful eye, 


To mountain, stream, and rushing flood. 


To forest, rock, and sky - 


And even when the knell of death 


Is pealing in his ear, 


Hope, hope, still struggles in his heart 


With agony and fear. 


The sailor on the stormy deep 


Has visions of his home— 


Through howling winds and foaming 


waves, 


Those visions still will come 


ID sought for triends—they smil'd awhile, 

But soon grew changed and cold! What though beneath him are the waves, 
Hope ported to Ambition’s height— Above, the boundless air, 
Her pathway seemed so fair, Hope points him to his happy home, 
My heart beat wildly as I bent 


A willing votary there. 


| And cries, ‘ thou'It soon be there |’ 
False meteor! what art thou, oh say! 
Deep drank Lof the hidden spring— | Who thus can cheat the heart, 
What has it left me now ? And deeper wound, tll ah! too late 
It could not heal a wounded heart, We find how false thou art! 
And hid'st so well thy dark designs, 
That, moulded to thy will, 
I snatehed the fleeting ray ; The heart, though off deceived and 
This, this, hope Whispered—surely this 


Or cool a burning brow! 


Lore glanced in sunbeams o'er my path, 


wronged, 

Will love and trust thee sull 

It has not fled; ah! would it had— Iba 
Far better to depart, 


Can neres pass away | 
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No. I. 


Gentle and curious Reader—Perchance it is well that I see not 
now thy countenance, as this simple title meets thine eye; for 
by its expression either of pleasure or of disgust I might ‘be de- 
terred from pursuing the idle toil, which has delighted many 


moments of leisure and solitude. For art thou one of a bright 
yet melancholy soul, gathering both mirth and sadness from the 
scenes of life, in love with the spirit of beauty, and delighting 
most in the unadorned simplicity of nature—art thou one, in 4 
word, to whom the wide creation and the human heart are full 
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of poetry, deep, passionate, ethereal poetry? ‘Then mightest thou 
be so much in love with the simple yet pathetic etfusions of the 
Grecian muse, as to rejoice at sight of the very name, and hope 
for the preservation of a portion, at least, of their spirit and 
beauty: but finding the bright and fragrant plants, that bloomed 
so sweetly beneath their native sky, transformed, to thy refined 
perception, into cold and scentless petrifactions, thou wouldst be 
ready to curse the hand, which, with so deadening a touch, had 
profane «il the few rem: uning flowers, that adorn the tombs of Cire- 
can genius, "Phus from thy very similarity of taste and feeling 
should Timeet my condemnation. 

art thou, again, but a cold utilitarian, of a heart touched by 
no sense of the saduess of life, of a soul illumined by no ray of 
the “heavenly muse,” ever plodding the dull path of the present, 
without onee gazing back upon the fading splendors of the past, 
or musing thine eves to the glorious face of nature moulded by 
the hands of God? "Then wouldst thou be so sickened by the 
hare mention of poetry, as to deem thyself sufficiently disgusted 
by my title; or if thou couldst so far annoy thyself as to achieve 
the entire perusal, how could LT hope, that, having little admira- 
tion for the native colors of the rainbow, thou couldst: have any 
for their feeble reflection? Qut upon thee! "Thou art not fit to 
move amid the brightness of a world so passing beautiful! 

But, gentle reader, as I cannot see that countenance of thine, I 
send abroad these metamorphoses without entertaining auy unea- 
siness about thy likes or dislikes, hoping they may impart to thee 
some pleasure, as tome they have yielded much. My reward 
has been already received from the bright original in that coloring 
of the mind, which cannot fade while itself endures. But could 
lalso make known to thee, if indeed thou canst be ignorant of 
them, the names of a few among the lesser minstrels of Crcece, 
Whose effusions, though, like wild flowers, overshadowed by the 
loftier strains of her mighty bards, still breathe the sweetest spirit 
of poetry, UE shall be twice rewarded. 

L have named my medley the “ Greek Anthology,” but. shall 
hot confine myself to the epigrams and fragments of which that 
collection consists, nor even to the Greek language itself. [f any 
lyric, spirited or pathetic, an ode or a chorus, as indeed there are 
many such, fallin convenieutly, “ Veniat,” ut orator Henricus 
dixit: or af any parallel passage in Latin or English demaud a 
place to show, after the manner of wise commentators, that the 
aneients, in college parlance, “skinned” from the moderns, or at 
least that the moderns so far improved upon the original, as to 
take at by right their own, “ Tterum, iterumque aio, veniat, 
domine.’ And, further, should the fancy take me to turn a 
(reek or Euglish epigram into discarded Lat—nay ! start not fas- 
lidious modern scholar! fair reader of the pale brow and dark 
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eve, shudder not !—into Latin, as did scholars of old, when the 
learned were truly such—answer me, “ Cur non, Mopse ?” 
“Why man. ‘tis a dead language!” you ery—* ‘ts of the things 
that were! Of the things that were! Can a language be dead, 
in which Homer and Pindar and Demosthenes—in which Virgil 


. 


and Flaccus and Cicero still speak ¢ 

I would present thee first with a fine ode by Erinna, a poetess 
thought to have been intimate with Sappho, though much  infe- 
rior to her in lyric beauty. ‘The original is noble and_ spirited, 
but of a character less susceptible of translation than many others. 
It is addresed to valor. 


Hail! mighty Valor! Mars’ stern ehild, 
Great queen of war with golden crown, 
Dwelling where from the earth up-piled 
Olvinpus lofly suminits frown, 
Eternal majesty ! 


On thee alone hath eldest Fate 
Bestowed for aye the queenly dower, 
The glory of untiiling state, 
That thou might st have commanding power 
And high supremacy. 


Beneath thy yoke and mighty bands 
The earth and hoary sea are bound, 
And through all cities and all lands 
Thou rul’st the wide-spread nations round 
In calm security, 


Yea! Time, whose wings in restless range 
With ruin sweep the rolling world, 
And on our race shed varied change, 
Breathes on thy empire's sails unfurled 
But tuir prosperity. 


For only thou with shield and spear 
Bring’st forth the mighty and the brave, 
Whose steely ranks as thick appear 
As Ceres’ golden harvest wave, 
Iron fertility ! 


Ah! cold—lifeless! Go, read the original, [ pray thee. Here 
Is a neat epigram by Simonides the Ceian. He was a singularly 
tender and plaintive poet, though, as it appears, he could at tines 
be humorous. [ have tried thus to “do it into” Latin and Eag- 
lish—* quod bouum, felix, faustumque sit !” 


Tuvatxos: olWey youu avne hiice rat 
Fotki; duswvov, otdé vip tow xuxis, 


Uxore nil in vita nostrA homini potest 
Melius bond esse, nec immanius mala, 
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Of all man finds in mortal life 
To greatly grieve or glad one, 
Nauglhit’s better than a gentle wife, 
Nor eke worse than a bad one 


This can hardly fail to remind the reader of a very similar one 
by Dr. Goldsmith, though rather wittier. In fact the Greeks had 
not the idea of true wit, and possessed far less of it than modern 
nations, especially the Euglish. ‘They were rather distinguished 
for suuplicity and pathos. ‘The Doctor's runs thus : 


O matrimony! thou art like 
To Jeremiah's figs, 

The good are very good indeed, 
The bad too sour for pigs. 


Here is a noble one by Solon, and it gives us the character he 
bore, of a good and upright man. 


Ay! many bad are rich and great, 
While many good are poor ; 
But we would not fiir virtue give 
For all their golden store ; 
Since mortal treasures change full fast, 
But virtue shall forever last. 


Thou hast read, surely, the affecting tale by Rogers, of the 
Italian bride, who even as the quests were sitting down to the 
uuptial feast, running away in sport from her pursuing lover, con- 
cealed herself in a chest, whose “lid with ambushed spring fas- 
tened her down forever!” Vain was the search. ‘The despair- 
ing husband tlung away his lite in the battle-field. After many 
years the chest was opened, when lo! a skeleton appeared, glitter- 
ing with diamonds and gold. She had become the bride of 
death! "There are two or three touching memorials of this kind 
in the Anthology. One of them is by Erinna, in which the 
tomb is made to tell the sad fate of the virgin bride. 


The young bride Bauecis sleeps this tomb beneath ! 
Come to the mournful monumental stone 
And tell, O stranger, in the ear of Death, 
Hlow envious are the deeds which he hath done : 
For gazing on the symbols sad I bear 


Thou'lt learn her cruel fate—the young—the fair! 


With that same torch, by whose aspiring fire 
Hymen the maiden led to her new home, 
Her husband lighted up the funeral pyre, 
And made her bridal bed the noisome tomb ! 
The voice of gladness and the nuptial song 


Were changed to grief and wailings deep and long! 
VoL, ¥. 2 
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A beautiful old English ballad, “'The Bride’s Burial,” thus la- 


ments the same misfortune. 
“ When we had knitt the knot 


“When as the morning stat 
or holy wedlock band, 


Her golden gates did spred, 
And that the glittering sun arose | Like alabaster joined to jett, 
Forth from fair Thetis’ bed ; So stood we hand in hand : 


“ Then did my love awake, “ Then lo! a chilling cold 
Most like a lily-flower, Struck every vital part, 
And as the lovely queene of heaven, And griping grief, like pangs of death, 


So shone she ein hie r bowe i Reims d on my true love ~ heart,”’ 


When carried home, with her expiring breath she spake thus, 
with a touching simplicity equal to the Grecian. 


“ Tnstead of musick sweet, “ My bride laces of silk 
Go toll my passing bell ; Bestow'd, for maiden's meet, 
And with sweet flowers strew my grave, May fitly serve, when 1 am dead, 
That in my chamber smell To tye my hands and feet. 
“Tnstead of virgins yong, “In love as we have lived, 
My bride-bed for to see, In love let us depart > 
Go cause some cunning carpenter And I, in token of my love, 
To make a chest for mee, Do kiss thee with my heart.” 


There is another in Greek by Meleager, a poet of surpassing 
Sweelhess, lamenting the death of the maiden bride, Clearista. 


Oh! not her love the virgin bride At morn burst forth a mournful « ry 
Received with gentle grace ; From faltering lips and pale, 

But tyrant death her shrinking form And the bridal hymn was changed, alas! 
Clasped in his cold embrace To the wild funereal wail. 


At eve was heard the voice of song And the self same torches shed their light 
And music's melting sound, Upon the bridal bed, 

And beating feet in the busy dance And lit the maiden’s trembling steps 
The nuptial chamber round. To the mansions of the dead. 


This will remind the reader of Capulet’s lament over Juliet, in 
that most beautiful of all love tragedies. 


* Death is my son-in-law, death is my heir; 
My daughter he hath wedded !—— 
All things that we ordained festival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral ; 
Our instruments, to melancholy bells ; 
Our wedding cheer, to a sad burial feast ; 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change ; 


Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 
And all things change them to the contrary.”’ 


What have we next? An allecting incident related in verse 
by Amilianus, the Nicean. 
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To A CHILD DRAWING THE BREAST OF ITS SLAIN MOTHER. 


‘Ebene, tahav, aga unred;, ov ofmdre uakoy Gudkgecs, 
Fhxvooy bovanery vaua xataqhiuéeyys: 

Hi, 70g Seqéeous hindmvoos: Ghd 1a uy tQds 
Hihiga xual ely Aidy, maWoxouriy uate, 


Duce, miselle, a matre, heu! quod non amplius uber 
Mulgebis, reliqum lac, moriente, trahe ! 
Mortua crudeli ferro est! sed matris amore 


Vietu in morte puer sanguinolento alitur! 


It has been Knglished thus by an abler hand: 


* Suck, litthe wretch, while yet thy mother lives, 
Suck the last drop her finting bosom gives. 
She dies: her tenderness survives her breath, 


And her fond love is provident in death,” 


1 will only add, Reader, an exquisite chorus from Euripides’ 


Alcests. 


O Pelias’ daughter, be thy home Passing Cocytus’ sluggish streams 
Jovfal in Hades’ house of gloom ; | By its mournful boat and oar. 
Lngnesing may thy spirit roam For thou, © loving and beloved, 
The suntess land beyond the tomb! Thy most surpassing love hast proved, 
The mighty lord of that dim realm, In yielding up thy breath, 
He of the raven locks shall know, To have thy lord to light restored 
And the old in years by the oar and helin, From the darkling shades of death. 
Conductor of the dead below, Light lie the earth upon thy breast, 
That never, oh, never so fair a daughter |\O woman, in thy dreamless rest ! 
(H carth’s frail race before, | What love was thine beyond compare ! 
Hath pass'd the still lake's gloomy water Her son to win from the gnawing worm, 
To the lone and shadowy shore ! Child of her birth, 
Oh’ when in Sparta’s silent sky, |The mother would not lay in earth 
To grace Apollo's festal hour, \ Her withered form. 
The rounded moon uplifted high, | Nor he with eye of faded fire, 
All might asserts her silent power, | And aged limbs and hoary hair, 
Orinthe bright, the blest, the free, His son would rescue from the grave, 
Athena's home of liberty, The wretched sire! 


High themes ber mighty bards inspire, But thou thy wedded love to save, 
llmany astrain to thee shall swe na iy bright and ea loo 
Pull mar t to th hall swell, In all thy bright and early bloom, 


Lit with the Muses’ hallowed fire— — Art gone down to the rayless tomb! 
“tains of the seven-stringed mountain Oh! that it were my lot to gain 
shell, So loving and so fair a bride— 
And hymns without the lyre | A lot in life how rare ! 
Such living springs of melody | So gently ever by my side 


In thy untimely dying lie! To move, the soother of my pain, 
Uh! that my power to day's glad beams My hours of joy to share! 


From Hades’ shadowy hall of dreams Sows 
Thy spirit could restore, | Thine, Reader, ? 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“'homas Addis Emmet,” “The Dying Bard,” “ Lines on 
Childhood,” and “'The Day’s Life,” are accepted. 

“The Spirit of Reform,” “ Winter Evening Scene,” “The 
Christian Philosopher,” “R.8.,” “ Lines by J.,” * Eloquence,” 
“ y, 2,” “Happiness,” and “'The Forced Marriage,” are respect- 
fully declined. | 

“Love” savors a little too much of the Platonic to suit our 
sanguine temperament. | 

The ‘desire’ of “ S****” has been gratified. ‘ Contemplation 
essential to eminence,” and “'The Writer,” could not appear in 
this number, inasmuch as the essay department of the Magazine 
was occupied before their reception. ‘The author shall hear from 
them in our next. 

We advise that nameless ubiquity, usually ycleped “ John 
Smith,” to study Maj. Jack Downing’s Letters before he again 
attempts to “come the Biographical Sketches” over us or our 
readers. 

* Prorde aeavror,” suggests to us the well remembered exclama- 
tion of the daughter of Inachus, ‘ « ol wo, bet! 

We sympathize most deeply with “ Poeta.” The young poet 
in his first throes is truly a pitiable object. Look at him, O ye 
passers-by, as he sits leaning forward in his backless chair, with 
‘frenzy-rolling eye’ and open mouth, ready and waiting, as Dean 
Swift says, “to intercept some thought which Heaven intended 
for another man ;” and hear the thin, ethereal cry which comes 
feebly flitting from his pale lips— 

“Oh Muse! oh Muse! why wont you come 
And kindly guide my weary dreams, 
Nor stay like Greenland cows at home, 
With bags chuck full of good ice-creams !"' 


The lines by “ Ion,” though rather keen than otherwise, are 
somewhat mal-apropos in these starving times. Nevertheless, 
we can say ‘ab imo pectore’ with our author. 


“ A thousand blessings on his head 
Who first invented eating, 
Who learned to dress the turkey-hen, 
And likewise stuff the meat in.”’ 


But $160 per week!!! ‘Think of that, Master Brook,’ as 
old Falstaff! might now say with a vengeance. Eheu! we te- 


member but too well the ‘leeks and onions ;? we sigh in vain for 
the ‘tlesh-pots’ of Egypt! 





